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1. THE CONFERENCE. 


The Seventh Triennial Conference of the General Mis- 
sionary Conference of South Africa met at Lovedale, 
June 26-29, 1928. For the first time the Conference 
gathered at a mission station, and the missionary 
atmosphere was certainly conducive to a quiet discussion 
of missionary problems and a patient waiting on God. 


About seventy delegates from all parts of the Union 
of South Africa and Portuguese East Africa responded 
to the invitation, and the hospitality of the kind friends 
at Lovedale, Fort Hare and Alice was taxed to its 
utmost. Many of the delegates visited the historic 
Institution for the first time, and though the Institution 
was enjoying vacation, they could form some idea of 
the great and noble work being done there. 

The Executive in drawing up the programme decided 
to choose as subject: ‘‘The Realignment of Native 
Life on a Christian Basis,’ and to consider the subject 
under the aspects of Native education, health and 
economics. Time was also given to the subject of 
Women’s work, and, feeling the urgent need of getting 
renewed spiritual power, more time was given to 
devotional services, and missionaries from far away 
lonely mission stations enjoyed the spiritual fellow- 
ship with their brethren from other fields. 

The Conference was characterised throughout by a 
fine spirit, and one missionary, who had been present 
since the first conference, remarked on the growth of 
missionary co-operation as seen in the present gathering. 
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The meetings were truly a time of spiritual refresh- 
ment, and members felt their agreement with the 
Indian who said to Stanley Jones: “I am willing to 
pray with you if you seek not things, but God.” As 
the missionaries returned to their several spheres they 
went in the determination contained in the words: 

A Man of Sorrows amongst us came, 
An outcaste and a lonely, 

And He looked on me, and for endless years 
Him must I serve, Him only. 

The Conference was fortunate in having some members 
present who had been at the Le Zoute and Jerusalem 
conferences, and many of the resolutions of these 
conferences were discussed and reaffirmed by this 
gathering. 

It was felt that thereis lack of continuity in a con- 
ference that meets only once in three years, and that it is 
desirable to co-ordinate all missionary work and the 
work of the Joint Councils, and to ask the International 
Missionary Council to send Mr. J. H. Oldham to 
South Africa for some months to give us_ the benefit 
of his experience in establishing if possible a National 
Christian Council for South Africa. 

A further noteworthy incident was the publication 
of the first Missionary Year-book, under the title: 
“Christianity and the Natives of South Africa.’ We 
owe the realisation of this dream of many years to Dr. 
J. D. Taylor, to whom Conference expressed its 
gratitude for his great services in compiling this useful 
Year-book. 

A great part of the time of the Conference was taken 
up with the discussion of economic problems, and 
opportunity was given to one of the leaders of Native 
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Trade Unions to put their side of the case. Conference 
resolved that the general principle be approved, that 
Natives have the full right to get the best possible 
wages by collective bargaining, just as the white 
workers have. 

Conference felt that much spade work has to be done 
to educate public opinion in connection with such 
matters as Native health and welfare, Native education 
and the economic conditions of the Native. Many 
things are asked and expected of Government, but 
Government cannot act in advance of public opinion. 
It is hoped that the publication of the papers and 
resolutions of this Conference will help in enlightening 
public opinion on the grave matter at issue, and that 
the Seventh Conference at Lovedale will assist in 
accomplishing the great task confronting the Christian 
leaders in this fair land, where a small white population 
of 14 million is called upon to govern a Native 
population nearly four times as large. 
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2. MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MISSIONARY 
. CONFERENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Conference opened on Tuesday evening, June 26, in 
the Hall at Lovedale, Bishop Karney (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

After the singing of a hymn, the chairman opened 
the meeting with an address on ! Thess. IV, 10-11, 
After the address, he requested Rev. A. E. Jennings to 
take charge of the devotional meeting; Mr. Jennings 
read a portion of Isaiah 40 and led the meeting in 
prayer. 

A hymn was sung, and some members of Conference 
engaged in prayer. 

_ Owing to the unavoidable absence of Father Callaway 
through illness, Bishop Etheridge read his paper on Eph. 
V-18 “ Be ye fulfilled in the Spirit.” 

After another hymn and some intimations by Rev. 
J. Lennox, Dr. J. Henderson pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Wednesday, 27th June. Hymn 762 was sung, and 
prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Dexter Taylor. 
_ Election of Office-Bearers.—The following office-bearers 
were elected :— 
~ President—Bishop Karney. 
Vice-President—Rev. Dr. Henderson. 
Secretary—Rev, J. W. L. Hofmeyr. 
Record Secretary—Rev. A. W. Cragg. 
Apologies. Apologies for absence were read by the 
Secretary. 


Secretary's Report.—Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr read 
his report for 1925-1928. The Report was adopted and 
passed, with special thanks to Rev. Dr. Dexter Taylor 
for the preparation of the Year Book. 

Treasurer's Report.—The Treasurer’s financial report 
was read and accepted. 


Berlin Mission Secretary.—The Chairman welcomed 
the Rev. F. Schoene, the Secretary of the Berlin Mission, 
“to the Conference. 

Jerusalem Conference.—The Rev. Max Yergan brought 
‘a “Message from the Jerusalem Conference” and 
‘emphasized that at the Jerusalem Conference the 
‘Christian Message was the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
relation to Racial Relationships, Industrial problems in 
Asia and Africa, and Rural problems in Asia and Africa, 

The Reintegration of Native Social and Religious Life 
through Education.—The Conference took up this subject 
and Papers were read by Rev. A. Cardross Grant and 
Rev. John Dube. Mr. Grant stated that certain 
courses may be advocated :— 

1. An Advisory Board for each Province (it being 
assured that a Christian basis is established and that 
an adequate representation of all Christian missionaries 
is secured in perpetuity, as well as a due proportion of 
the three constituent parties). 

2. The deliberate and considered closing of the 
ranks of Managers and Teachers, whether European or 
Native. 

3. The share which African Missions may take in 
Education in Africa. The strategic point appears to 
be, not the Native township or labour centre, but the 
villages and the labour communities, which are clamant 
for re-integration. 

' 4, Religious Education. 
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Rev. John Dube claimed: that the Zulus had a 
religion of theiy own. We must first educate ourselves: 
to a tolerant understanding of Native life, copecidily 
the life of the unsophiscated Native. 


The Rev. J. Henderson suggested that at future 
Conferences : 


The heads or divisions of Papers should be sent in 
advance. ; 

That at this Conference we keep to our own work 
and do not criticize the Government. 

That Missionary Conferences: become Councils of 
Action, and filters through which the Inter- 
national Councils’ decisions should reach the 
various local Conferences. 


Discussion of the papers followed. 


- Election of Findings or Resolutions Committee. —The 
following were appointed a Findings or Resolutions 
Committee, viz., President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
and Record Secretary, Rev. A. J. Hall, Alexander 
Kerr, M.A.,. Rev. Max Yergan and Dr. Dexter Taylor. 


At 12 noon, the Rev. J. H. P. Jacques led the 
Conference in its Devotional Service and delivered an 
inspiring address, entitled “ Evangelism in the South 
African Native Mission Field,” basing his remarks on 
Christ’s great command “‘ Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations.” 


The Conference adjourned at 12-50 


“THIRD SESSION. 
The Conference resumed at. 2-30 and took up The 
Reintegration of, the Social Life of Native Women and 
Girls, ; Cee ed 


: Mrs. J. W. L. Hofmeyr réad -the first paper, basing 

her remarks on the three great questions :<— 
‘1. What are the needs of African Women and 

Girls to-day ? 

_.2. Who must lead the African Women and Girls 

into fresh avenues of work to meet this need ? 

3. How can we do it ? 

* The second paper was read by Miss Cooke and dealt 
with her own experience of the work among Native 
women and girls over a period of thirty-one years. 

A third paper written by Mrs. Bridgman was read by 
Dr. Dexter Taylor on the Social and Medical Work 
among Women and Girls in Urban areas, and ex- 
plained :— 

The New Native Woman, in Education, the establish- 
ment of Hostels, the Helping Hand Club, the Wayfarers, 
Organized recreation, Native Health and Welfare 
Work and Medical Missions in Johannesburg. 


FOURTH SESSION, 

The Conference resumed at 8 p.m. 

Subject :—The Native Crisis and the wav out. 

A paper was read by Rev. Dr. J. Henderson. Mr. 
Clements Kadalie spoke at the invitation of the Con- 
ference. A paper written by Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones 
was read by Mr. Bull. ; 
~ As the hour of adjournment had about come, and 
the subject was of much importance, it was decided to 
postpone discussion of the paper, until the following 
day. 

The Conference was closed with prayer offered by the 
Rey. A. W. Cragg. 

Boy as FIFTH SESSION. 


Thursday, 28th June. Conference was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. G. €. Murray. Free 
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‘ The Record Secretary read the Daily Record or 
Minutes which with one or two slight amendments 
were passed. 

The Rev. IF. Schoene addressed the Conference and 
expressed his thankfulness for the welcome that had 
been accorded him on the previous day. 

Commutice on Lobolan—Rev. John Hawkins addressed 
the Conference on the subject of Marriage Laws and 
Lobola. 

The Report of the Committee appointed by last 
Conference on Native Christian Marriage Act and Lobola, 
together with the resolutions of the Johannesburg Joint 
Council of Europeans and Natives on this subject, were- 
referred to the Findings Committee. 

The realigninent of the Christian forces in face of the 
altered Missionary situation. The Conference took up- 
this subject and Papers were read by Rev. Dr. J. Dexter 
Taylor and Rev. R. H. W.Shepherd. 

The hope was expressed that Mr. Shepherd’s paper 
would be published in pamphlet form. 

12 Noon. Devotional Meeting. 

Conference adjourned at 12-80. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Conference resumed at 2-30. 
_ The following resolutions were discussed :— 
1. Receiving members from other Churches without 
investigation. 
2. Women’s Section of the Conference. 


8. All resolutions of this Conference be sent to all 
Local Missionary Conferences, and to every religious. 
body in our area. 
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4. Deputation to the Prime Minister re greater 
financial support for Native Education. 


5. Recommendations re Native Education. 
Conference adjourned at 4 p.m. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


Conference resumed at 7.30 p.m. 

A film “The African in Transition’? was shewn 
by Dr. J. Dexter Taylor who took the place of Rev. 
Ray Philips. 

A presentation was made to Rev. Dr. Taylor ofa 
specially bound copy of the Year Book. Dr. Taylor 
suitably responded. 

The Conference took up the subject: ‘‘ Problems 
of Native all health.” 

Papers were read by Dr. A. B. Taylor and Dr. 
N. Macvicar. 

The Findings Committee having a great deal of work 
before it, the Chairman requested the Rev. A. J. 
Lennard io take the chair for the remainder of the 
evening session, and requested Conference to permit the 
members of the Findings Committec to leave the Con- 
ference at 9 p.m. 


Conference was closed with prayer at 10 p.m. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Friday, 29 July.—Conference opened with prayer by 
the Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr. 


Resolutions on the following matters were read by 
the Secretary : 





1. Formation of Women’s Section. Arrangements 
left in the hands of Mrs. Hofmeyr. 
2. Marriage Laws. 


3. Problems of Native ill health. 

4. Agricultural demonstrators to be in touch with 
the Education Department. Principal Kerr to 
approach the Government re this matter. 

5. Deferred pay of Natives. 

The Secretary stated that Mr. Shepherd’s paper 
would be published in the August number of ‘‘ The South 
African Outlook,” and also in pamphlet form. 

It was resolved to place upon record the Conference’s 
appreciation of the services of Inspector W. G. Bennie. 
Dr. Henderson, Principal Kerr and Rev. A. E. Jennings 
were appointed a Committee to deal with this matter. 
The Chairman voiced the Conference’s deep sense of 
gratitude to the authorities of Lovedale for their 
generous hospitality and for all the arrangements made 
by the Rev. Dr. Henderson and Principal Kerr, Bishop. 
Karney delivered his closing address and the Conference 
concluded its sessions with prayer by the Rev. A. J. 
Haile. The Benediction was pronounced by Bishop 
Karney. 


3. SECRETARY’S REPORT, 1925-1928. 


1. Native Policv.—The past three years have been 
very important ones in regard to legislation for the 
Natives of South Africa, and the resolutions taken at 
the last Conference in Johannesburg, 1925, with 
reference to Native Policy, were laid before the 
Government authorities. 

In January 1927 another important conference of 
leading members of the churches and Native com- 
munities was called by the Federal Council of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Cape Town, at which the 
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four Native Bills of the Premier were fully and frankly 
discussed, and important resolutions taken. At that 
conference a large number of members of the General 
Missionary Conference also attended. 


The Premier has referred his four Native Bills te a 
Select Committee, which has spent a great deal of time 
on them, and has collected a mass of valuable evidence. 
‘He has very wisely decided to let the Bilis stand over 
until next session, and has again referred them to a Select 
Committee. We may hope that any further light this 
Conference may throw on this thorny subject will help 
to mould public opinion on this most important and 
difficult question, 

2. Musstonary Year-Book.—We are grateful to 
report that the plans of many years have at last been 
carried out, and that we are able to present to members 
of Conference a Missionary Year-Book of South Africa, 
which will be found most useful for all wishing to have 
detailed information of the Christian Missions in South 
Africa. 

My comuiittee wishes to record its very deep sense 
of gratitude to Dr. J. Dexter Taylor, upon whose 
shoulders the lion’s share of the work has fallen. The 
members of the Phelps-Stokes Fund have kindly 
donated 500 dollars towards the cost of publication. 
The sum of {84 has also been given to this object by the 
various churches and mission societies that belong to 
Conference. My committee intends keeping a reserve 
fund from the sales to cover the cost of future 
publications. 


4. Natwe Education.—My Committee has agreed to 
act along with a similar committee of the Ciskeian 
Missionary Council in making representation to Govern- 
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ment to give more liberal support to Native education. 
They will report to Conference the result of their 
representations. 


4. Le Zoute Conference.—A very representative 
international conference on the Christian Mission in 
Africa was heldat Le Zoute in 1926. South Africa 
was well represented, a large number of our Conferencé 
being present there. The results of that gathering 
may be far reaching for Africa, and my committee has 
set aside one day of the Conference to enable some 
speakers to give back to us the message and something 
of the spirit of Le Zoute. 





5. Jerusalem 1928.—In March of this year an 
enlarged meeting of the International Missionary 
Council was held at Jerusalem, at which carefully pre- 
pared papers on Racial Relations, Religious Education 
and other topics were discussed. We hope at this 
Conference to have some members present who had the 
privilege of being at Jerusalem, and that we shall 
receive from them a message from Jerusalem. 


My committee deputed Dr. J. Henderson to re- 
present our Conference at this meeting, with Dr. Dexter 
‘Taylor as secundus, but unfortunately it was impossible 
for either to go. 


6. International Missionary Co-operation.—My com- 
mittee feels that we in South Africa deeply appreciate 
‘what has been done by the International Missionary 
Council in arranging the conferences at Le Zoute 
and Jerusalem, and also for the work done on behalf of 
Africa by one of the secrétaries, Mr. J. H. Oldham. 
We endeavoured to secure a visit from Mr. Oldham 
after completing his labours with the Hilton-Ycung 
Commission in East Africa, but he found it impossible to 
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attend this Conference. We have also sent a contri- 
bution of £26 12s. Od. towards the expenses of the 
International Missionary Council. This sum was con- 
tributed by the various churches and missions belonging 
to our organisation. My committee wishes to lay 
before Conference the question of the desirability of 
inviting the International Missionary Council to send 
Mr. J. H. Oldham for some months to South Africa 
to assist us in coordinating Missionary work in South 
Africa. 

7. International Institute ef African Languages and 
Cultures.—At the Le Zoute conference it was announced 
that this Institute had been formed with headquarters 
in London. The Institute is to deal chiefly with 
orthography, school text books, and to assist in getting 
more uniformity in African languages, and can become 
a great asset to the Missionaries in their work of trans- 
lating the various African languages. A report of the 
first meeting of the Institute is here presented, 


J. W. L. HOFMEYR, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Cape Town, June 1928. 
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4. FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
June 1925—June 1928. 
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Hon. Secretary. 
Cape Town, 15 June, 1928. 
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5. RESOLUTIONS. 
I. Realignment of Forces. 

1. That this Conference acquaint the International 
Missionary Council with its purpose to establish in 
South Africa a federation of the Christian forces of the 
land and to invite the assistance of the I.M.C. in its 
establishment, suggesting that if possible Mr. J. H- 
Oldham visit South Africa for this purpose, and that 
such visit be at an early date, and in any case well in 
advance of next Conference. 

.2. That all matters of detail such as the question 
whether the organization shall take the form of a 
National Christian Council like those of the Orient, 
what shall be its relation to the Joint Council Move- 
ment and all similar questions shall be studied under 
the leadership and in the light of the experience of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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38. That without waiting for the birth of such 
organization a Survey Committee be here formed which 
shall undertake to secure, through the agency of local 
conferences, preliminary sectional surveys of the vamnous 
areas with relation to such matters as Evangelism, 
Education, Economic conditions, Public Health and 
Social conditions, that the results of such surveys be 
placed before the proposed conference with Mr. Oldham 
and that they also form the principal matter in the 
next issue of ‘‘ Christianity and the Natives of South 
Africa.” 

4. That until the proposed Council shall be estab- 
lished, the Survey Committee act in co-operation with 
the central bureau of social and economic research 
established at Jerusalem, in the securing and dissem- 
minating of knowledge regarding these fundamentals 
of Native life. 
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5. That local conferences be urged te explore all 
possible methods of co-operative effort in a more 
adequate training of Native clergy for the supremely — 
important tasks of evangelization and religious educa- 
tion. : 


Il. On Native Education. 

1. This Conference is strongly of the opinion that 
Native education should continue to be conducted on 
the basis of co-operation between the Missions and the 
Government, and that there should not be for the 
present any general effort to remove Native education 
from Missionary control and to make it a purely 
Government function. 

This opinion Conference holds for the following reasons: 

(a) Native education, as at present provided, is the 
outcome of the impulse toward a new life given to the 
Natives by the missionaries through the teaching of 
Christian truth. 

(b) If the education of the Native is to have its 
essential fulfilment in the shaping of individual and 
community character, it is necessary that religion con- 
tinue to be the central force in Native education. We 
have the authority of the Special Commission on Native 
Affairs of 1905, the Phelps-Stokes Commission of 
1923 and of the Le Zoute Conference of 1926 for this 
position. 

(c) In spite of denominational difficulties the ad- 
ministration of Native education by the missionaries is 
still the best guarantee that these necessary principles 
shall be maintained. This opinion Conference holds, 
while heartily appreciating the sympathetic attitude of 
Education Departments and the zeal of some inspectors 
to make the religious and moral teaching of the schools 
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as, efficient as the academic work, and while admitting 
that some missionary managers donot use to the full 
‘the opportunity presented by the school for religious 
instruction. 

2. Conference, while thankfully recognising that the 
spirit of Christ is bringing about in some districts a 
willingness to co-operate in Christian education, is 
opposed to an amalgamation of denominational schools, 
except where a better educational service for the Com- 
munity can be secured by a voluntary co-operative 
union through the denominations concerned. In such 
instances, however, the principle of missionary manage- 
ment should be safeguarded by the appointment of a 
Board of Management, consisting of Europeans and 
Natives representative of the co-operating bodies, 
which shall be actually responsible for the appointment 
and discipline of teachers. 

3. Conference would impress upon the churches 
and societies represented in its membership the ex- 
ceeding importance of the school as a strategic centre 
for the Christianizing of Native life, and would urge 
them carefully to review their educational policy and 
practice in the light of that conviction. Realizing that 
missionary management sometimes falls short of that 
ideal, Conference urges that Churches and Missionary 
Societies should make provision for the careful and 
continuous oversight of all the school work for which 
they are responsible, which oversight might be exercised 
by some existing authority superior to the local superin- 
tendent, or by an ad hoc officer, or otherwise, as best 
suited to the mode of government of the particular 
church or society. 


Ill. The Economic Condition of the Natives. 


1. In consideration of the danger of a poor black 
problem being created in South Africa beyond hope of 
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remedy this Conference urges the Government to carry 
into effect without delay the first resolution of the Econo- 
mic and Wages Commission of 1925, i.e. that the Govern- 
ment should undertake a complete survey of the 
economic position of the Native people. 


2. That this Conference re-affirms the findings of the 
Jerusalem Conference with regard to the central place 
that Community service should occupy in rural-mission 
work and advocates the employing of an officer for the 
Union for such work and that a small committee be 
appointed to investigate ways and means and to take 
‘necessary steps. The Committee suggested is Dr. 
Henderson, Principal Kerr, and Mr. Yergan. 

3. That this Conference asserts that the interests of 
Europeans and Natives are inextricably interwoven and 
that all sections 'of the community stand to gain by the 
progress and rise of the Natives and by their becoming 
good producers and consumers. To this end the Con- 
ference recognises that the Native has the same right as 
the White man to combine for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. 

4. That this Conference deprecates the use of 
inflamatory and irresponsible language in the Press or on 
the platform onthe part of either Whites or Natives as 
calculated to intensify racial bitterness and retard that 
interracial co-operation so badly needed. 

5. The Conference expresses its gratitude to the 
Government for the measures being taken to develop the 
Agricultural resources of Native areas by means of 
instructors and demonstrators and by establishing 
Agricultural schools ; and would urge the extension of 
such efforts. Further it would commend to rural 
ministers and missionaries the duty of supporting by 
precept and example the efforts of the instructors and 
demonstrators and of using their influence and _ their 
understanding of Native beliefs and customs to induce the 
Native people to take full advantage of the guidance 
offered to them. 


6. That in view of the increasing congestion of the 
Native populztion ‘in the Native areas, and the circum- 
stance that the Natives in the more congested areas are 
in large numbers doomed to become as paupers a burden 
upon the revenue of the country unless measures are 
speedily taken to deal with the situation, the Conference 
would urge upon Government the necessity for dealing 
immediately with Native congestion, and would suggest 
the creating of a standing Board to purchase land suitable 
for Native occupation whose duty would be first the 
settling on land so required and the management of 
Natives from the congested areas, who should bein the 
tposition of tenants on leases, and terms fitted to secure 
‘beneficial occupation, and secure the guidance and aiding 
vof Native farmers removed from such congested areas, 
evicted from farms or seeking repatriation from urban 
areas in the purchase of holdings from Government with 
the assistance of a Land Bank. 


IV. Resolutions on Medical Conditions among Natives. 


1. Resolved that the General Missionary Conference 
endorses the report of the Hospital Survey Committee of 
1927 with respect to the following matters : 

(a) That all funds available be directed towards bring- 
ing the results of modern medical science within 
reach of the Natives. 

(b) That it is urgently necessary that the present 
hospital service for Natives be extended. 

(c) That with a view tothe ultimate abolition of the 
Natal system of licensing Native herbalists, no new 
licences to such herbalists be issued. 

2. Resolved that the Conference approve the following 
steps for the betterment of the medical situation 
amongst Natives: 

{a) The subsidizing of mission hospitals. 
(b) The trainirg of Native medical students. This 
training should be given in South Africa, and until 
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that can be done, Native students should be assisted 
by bursaries to obtain medical training overseas. 

(c) The establishment of a Native medical service in 

co-operation with mission societies. 

(d) The training of Native nurses and midwives. 

(e) The training of Native nurse-aids as a temporary 

measure. i 

(f) The training of Native public health assistants. 

(g) The appointment of additional District Surgeons in 

the more densely populated Native areas. ; 

3. Resolved that the General Missionary Conference 
strongly urge the Government to take the necessary steps 
for the putting into effect of the recommendations outlined 
above. 

4, Resolved (a) that’copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the Minister for Native Affairs, the Minister of Public 
Health, the Native Affairs Commission and all members 
of Parliament. 

(b) That copies of the above resolutions be also sent 
to all missionary bodies and churches representative of 
public opinion in South Africa with the request that such 
bodies adopt similar resolutions. 

5. Resolved (a) that the Conference appoint a per- 
manent Medical Committee to act under its auspices and 
that the following be the members of this Committee: 
Dr. Neil Macvicar (Convener), Dr. J. B. McCord, Dr. 
Alan Taylor with power to add their number. 

(b) That the above Medical Committee be requested to 
examine the forthcoming Report of the committee 
appointed to enquire into the training of Natives in 
medicine and public health and in conjunction with the 
Executive to take such steps as may be necessary. 


V. Other Resolutions. 

I. Comity.—Conference, having received information 
to the effect that there is still injury caused to the King- 
dom of God by the lack of comity in the admission of 
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members of other churches, resolves to reiterate the 
counsel already given on other occasions that churches 
exercise the greatest care to ensure that members of other 
churches applying for admission, be not admitted without 
careful investigation as to their standing in the church 
from which they come and due consultation with such 
«church as to the propriety of their reception. 

2. Survey Committee—Members of the Survey Com- 
mittee to be Dr. J. Henderson, Principal Kerr, Rev. A. C. 
Grant, Rev. Max Yergan, together with Archdeacon Lee 
for Natal, Rev. J. G. Strydom for the Orange Free State, 
Rev. A. J. Haile for Bechuanaland, Rev. A. J. Lennard 
for the Transkei, and a member to be nominated by the 
Transvaal] Missionary Association for the Transvaal, and 
the Secretary, Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr. 

3. Native Marriage.—Conference considers that very 
important issues are involved in the present situation 
regarding Native marriages, e.g., 

(a) The danger to the ordinance of Christian marriage 
apparently involved in Chap. V of the Native Adminis- 
tration Act of 1927. 

(b) The breaking down of the marriage tie by the 
conditions of modern life especially in the cities ; 

(c) The relation of Native customs to the new ideals 
of marriage introduced by Christianity. 

Conference therefore feels that before any individual 
lines of action be taken more careful study should be given 
the whole matter, and to this end agrees t9 co-operate 
through a special committee with the Johannesburg Joint 
Council, which is already dealing with the matter. 

The Special Committee shall be: Bishop Karney 
(Convener), Archdeacon Lee, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Dube, 
Mr. Jennings. ‘ 

4. Gratitude to the Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The Conference 
would put on record its deep appreciation of the wise, 
helpful, constructive services, which affecting beneficially 
on so large a scale the Native people of South Africa, 
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have been rendered by the Phelps-Stokes Fund; notably 
through the reports of the Education Commissions. 
organized and financed by the Fund, and by its providing: 
the means for missionaries visiting America to study the 
educational and community work that is being carried 
on among the Negroes in the South. In particular the- 
Council would express its most grateful thanks to the 
members of the Fund for its generous donation of 500: 
dollars, which has made possible the publication of the- 
Conference’s first Year-book. 

5. Deferred Pay to Natives —The G.M.C. adheres to- 
the view expressed at its previgus meetings that a 
policy of deferred pay to Natives, mostly young men, 
employed away from their homes at the mines is urgently 
needed, both in the interest of these labourers themselves, 
to protect them from dangers inherent in their environ-- 
ment at the mines, and in the interest of their families and 
dependents, and the Conference would commend to all 
interested in Native welfare the duty of pressing for the 
adoption of this policy, the practicability of which has. 
been demonstrated by the recent Portuguese agreement. 

6. Thrift among Natives.—Further, that missionaries. 
and ministers should conceri themselves more actively 
and sympathetically with the Natives in the utilization 
of their wages, and in particular should give them 
guidance and assistance in opening Savings Bank accounts. 
Missionary Superintendents could assist the Natives in 
cultivating thrift by enlisting the aid of their leaders. 

7. Women’s Section.—That a Women’s Section of this. 
Conference be founded, and each local Conference be re- 
quested to forma Women’s Section. This section shall: 
deal specially with matters relating to women. Mrs. 
J. W. L. Hofmeyr to be Convener. 

8. Natives in the Public Service—The Conference re-- 
cognizes with satisfaction that in some branches of public 
service the policy is to some extent followed of employing. 
Natives where the business is wholly or mainly concerned: 
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with Natives, and would urge the further extension of this 
policy, and that, as opportunity offers, existing arrange- 
ments . which stand in the way be overhauled for the more 
complete application of the policy. 

9. Deputation on Native Education —That a deputation 
be sent to Government from this Conference to request 
more liberal support for Native education. This deputa- 
tion to co-operate with a similar deputation from the 
Ciskeian Missionary Council. 

Io. Abolition of Jury System.—That this Conference 
urges upon Government the abolition of the jury system in 
all cases between European and Native, and the substitution 
-of assessors to act with the judge. <A copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Justice. 

II. The Louis Trichardt Case —That this Conference 
associates itself with the Johannesburg Joint Council ia 
asking for an enquiry into the Louis Trichardt case (the 
brothers Roos and the picannin Andries.) 

72. Joint Councils.—That the Conference desires to 
-express its cordial approval of the Joint Council Move- 
ment and urges the missionary bodies to co-operate 
with it. 

3. Publicity.—Al\ resolutions to be sent to all the local 
missionary conferences and to as many missionaries as 
possible. 


6. PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


More than thirty years ago when I was a student under 
Bishop Westcott I have more than once heard that great 
teacher speak of St. Paul’s ambition. Three times over in 
his writings is the word or its cognates found in the 
original Greek. 

The earliest of them in date of writing is in I. Thess. IV, 
10-11. “I beseech you brethren that ve be ambitious to 
be quiet.” (“Study to be quiet.” A.V.) 
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The next in the chronological order approved by 
‘scholars is 2. Cor. V. “ We are ambitious to be well pleasing 
unto Him.”) (“Make it our aim” R.V. and in A.V. 
“ We labour to be accepted of Him.’’) 

The last, Romans XV, 20, ‘‘ Being ambitious to proclaim 
the good news not where Christ was already named.” 
(A.V. “So have I strived to preach the Gospel not where 
Christ was named,’’) 

First notice the significance of the order.—St. Paul 
with his burning zeal had already discovered the danger 
and he warns his restless eager Thessalonian converts 
against it: the danger of fussiness—of having no time to 
spare for God So great is the pressure of business, so 
exciting are the interests of each age (among the 
Thessalonians it is excitement caused by the thought of 
Christ’s immediate return), so great is the pressure of Life 
that unless our desire for quiet, for prayer, meditation, 
worship is strong enough to deserve the name of ambition 
we shall fail. Now the ambitious man is ruthless, 
relentless in his pursuit of his desire. The Christian too 
must be ruthless in scrapping secondary things, relentless 
with himself if he is to secure his time for quiet. And if 
the Christian, how much more the Missionary. Every 
year adds to our labours, conferences, administrative 
work, the press pours out books, papers, magazines 
which we are supposed to read. Our work, as we shall be 
reminded many times during the next few days, has to be 
readjusted to changed conditions. How easy to say, 
“Well, our heavenly Father understands that I haven’t 
much time for prayer and Bible and meditation, He will 
make allowances.” Perhsps many of us have to confess 
that such thoughts have passed through our minds, but 
what a mistake if we indulge them. If our Lord Jesus 
Christ needed to rise a great while before day for prayer ; 
if He must spenda whole night in prayer before choosing 
the twelve; how dare we think we are likely to build 
permanently, to choose rightly without our daily times of 
quiet. It was when St. Peter was at prayer on the housetop 
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that the great vision which led to the admission of the 
Gentiles was granted him. 


It was St. Paul’s long retreat in Arabia that fitted him 
for heroic missionary labours. 

We know this, but we have too often failed, so we must 
be at it again. It must be our ambition to be pursued 
relentlessly, to have our morning, noon-day and evening 
times of prayer and of quiet. I beseech you brethren be 
ambitious to be quiet. 


And in the quiet what shall we find. If we give time 
not only to speaking to God but to looking up into His face: 
and listening we shall find Him. Remember the Indian 
in “ The Christ of the Indian Road’’ who said, “ Yes, 1 
will pray with you if we seek not things, but God.” We 
shall find God as He is revealed in the Lord Jesus. We 
shall realise His majesty and His patience and long 
suffering, His tender love, and our ambition will become;. 
like St. Paul’s, to be well pleasing unto Him. I need not 
enlarge on this: how the love of Christ was the constrain- 
ing force—driving him ever onwards, making him forget 
self in love for Christ and those whom Christ died to save. 
Our ambition will be not to make a success of our work: 
not to turn a wilderness into a Garden of the Lord: not to. 
win praise of men, even our fellow Christians, but to be 
well pleasing unto Him our Lord and Saviour and Friend. 


On reading one of the notable books of the past few 
vears—" The letters of Baron Von Hugel’’—I was much 
struck with his repeated emphasis on the need of dying to: 
self. The only way to do this is to live for Christ. The 
only way to empty ourselves of self-regard, that subtlest 
and most manifold of all temptations, is to be filled with 
Christ so that we can say, “It is no longer I that live but 
Christ that liveth in me” We need most of us to be 
ruthless and relentless in our self-discipline if this is to be 
realised. Here then must be our one high ambition to be 
well pleasing unto Him. And how can we please Him? 
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Yhere are many members in the one body, varied are the 
activities laid upon them, but St. Paul is clear as to his 
wocation. 


_ He is called not primarily to be a pastor or teacher, but 
to be a missionary. His ambition then is to proclaim 
the good news not where Christ is already named. What 
.a life his was—loving his converts with a passionate love 
he is bidden again and again to pull up his stakes and 
move on. His life was one Great Trek at the bidding of 
His Master. It was his ambition to proclaim to a hopeless, 
“Godless world the good news of the Redemption Christ 
had won for all. 





Brethren, we are like St. Paul called to be missionaries. 
“Our task is every year becoming more complex, more 
complicated. We have reached in South Africa a stage 
in our missionary labours where inevitably the missionary 
must give anxious time and thought to administration, to 
education, to social welfare, medical work and hygiene, 
yes, and to politics. The danger is that we should forget 
¢hat our first business is to proclaim the good news not 
where Christ is already named. 

It is something of a scandal that after all these years 
two-thirds of the Bantu peoples of this land are still 
heathen. We have I fear at times lost sight of our 
objective. Well, St. Paul points the way of Recovery: 
sve must be ruthless, relentless in our ambition to win 
these|heathen to Christ.— 

Ambitious to be quiet. 

Ambitious to be well pleasing. 

Ambitious to proclaim the good news where Christ is 
mot already named. 

“A man of sorrows amongst us came, an outcaste 
man and a lonely, 

“And He looked on me and for endless years Him 
must I serve, Him only.” 
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7. ADDRESS BY FATHER CALLAWAY. 
EPH. V. 18. “ BE YE FULFILLED IN THE SPIRIT.” 


In giving me the privilege of speaking to this Conference; 
I thankfully recognise that itis not in any way a tribute 
to myself but that you are conscious of the spiritual foree 
ef the Conference at Le Zoute in 1926 and that vou desire: 
to capture from one who was there something of the 
spirit of that Conference. You ask me to speak of “ The 
Presence and Unity of the Spirit of the Risen Christ.” Ia 
the text which I have chosen our Authorised Version has- 
the familiar rendering ‘‘Be ye filled with the Spirit’” 
Those are beautiful words and they contain a beautiful 
message but they are not quite an accurate rendering of 
the original. I have in my hand the Greek Testament 
of a Missionary who worked in the Transkei. He has f 
believe often visited Lovedale and Fort Hare, and, if he- 
were alive to-day, I have no doubt that he would be with 
us. He was, however, killed in France in 1916. He 
heard the cry of a wounded man and, although the machine 
gun fire of the enemy was at its hottest, he left the trench 
to succour his comrade. He was struck and killed by a 
bullet just as he had reached the man he went to succour. 


That Greek Testament has, I need hardly say, a peculiar 
value to me. There are not many marks by the late 
owner in it but I find that there is one text which is 
underlined and on the margin is written a date. This is 
the text which I have chosen for this address. It seemed 
to me peculiarly appropriate to the subject upon which 
you have asked me to speak. As I look at the Greek I see 
that the words should be rendered not “ be ye filled with the 
Spirit,” but “be ye fulfilled in the Spirit.’ The words 
speak of fulfilment—individual and corporate—in the 
power of the Holy Spirit of God. 

If I were asked to choose one word which best summed 
up the conclusions and message of the Conference at Le 
Zoute I should choose the world Fulfilment. Mr. Edwin 
Smith who wrote the able and interesting Report of the 
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Conference selects the word “ adaptation ” as the particular 
note of the Conference. He says, I think, that speakers 
almost apologised for using the word. In this connection 
it is remarkable that the Report of the great Roman 
Catholic “Conference at Louvain which followed the 
Conference at Le Zoute was entitled “ Auiour du Probleme 
de L’ Adaptation’’ (Concerning or round about the Problem 
of Adaptation)..: 

Those who are responsible for the present Conference 
have chosen for its special subject ‘The Reintegration of 
Native Life on a Christian Basis.”’ 


I venture to think that Fulfilment catches up to some 
extent the thought of both Adaptation and Reintegration. 


The Missionary comes to Africa, as His Master came 
into the world, not to destroy but to fulfil. “Thou art 
Simon: thou shalt be called Cephas.” There is the true 
Missionary vision and the promise of fulfilment. Our 
Lord sees before Him the young fisherman scarcely 
more than a lad, whose life had been spent since early 
bovhood in toiling on the little sea from which he drew- 
his livelihood. Our Lord knows him through and through. 
He knows his impulsive affectionate nature and the 
weakness of his self-confidence. “ Thou art Simon ”—but 
our Lord sees great possibilities. Hesees what Simon will 
become when linked with Himself, * thou shalt be Cephas.” 
That is to be the fulfilment. It is fulfilled “in the Spirit.” 
What He sees in Simon He saw in others—in varying 
capacity. John who also toiled in the fishing boat is to 
become John the Seer, the Evangelist. 

Our Lord sends us in His Name to Africa—‘‘ Thou art 
Africa.” We know it well. We know its past history so 
far as itcan be known. We have made a study of its 
people, of their languages, their religion, their customs. 
We see Africa as it is to-day when 19/20ths are under 
the sway of Europe. We try to balance the gains 
and the loses of such a contact. But Our Lord 
bids us look not only to Africa as it was and as it is but 
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He asks us to see Africa as it shall be site His parpese 

Ws fulfilled. We are to look to fulfilment. 

In order to do this it seems to me that primarily we 
want an attitude of sympathic respect for the past, of 
penitence for mach that has been unnecessarily destructive 
of that past and of hopeful faith in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(2) Sympathetic respect for the past. 

“Thou art Simea.” Our Lord sareiy spoke with respect 
and with sympathy. Simon would have a good deal tf 
uniearn but Simon would live oa transformed aad 
renewed in Cephas. Weof to-day are tanght more aad 
amore that we musi come to the peoples of the non-Christian 
world with respect—respect not only for them bat their 
past. We are to try to find God's preparation for the 
Gospel. We are to be careful noi toinjure anything whith 
has created the moral walues which we Ss prize im the 
African. ; 

An Indian leader is reported tw have sid, “ Whee 
missionaries bring their truth te straage lands, ealess 
they bring it in the form of homage it is not accepted and 
should not be. The manner of offering it to yea must 
not be at all discordant with your own national thowght 
and selfrespect.” In another receat book oa Indiz we are 
told that the sense of nationalism BS one. that “the 
question asked in religion was net, is it trae is it morally 
aplifting, bat, is it Indian?” 

In Africa we are far behiad India in intellectual oatieak 
but African leaders are beginning t say Similar words, 

We do not wantto foster an exaggerated and exclusive 
nationalism whether it be in India, or Eagland, ar Afries, 
bat we do want eves to see and to respect all that im the 
social order has served to create and to fester moral 
values The primitive order may, and does, coatain 
much that is fatal to the development ef character ie the 
individual. It may foster 2 Sngukr kek of 
responsibility. But it is the home of mach that cannet be 





spared, much that is wanted to be brought within the 
order of the Kingdom, into which all are invited to find 
a place of eternal security. 


(2) We also need penitence if, at this stage, we seek 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose in Africa. It is a 
difficult task to fulfil. It is fatally easy to destroy. As 
we look at Africa to-day we see that the hand of the 
destroyer has been heavy upon Africa. Ido not want to 
forget the other side, the debt that we who now claim to 
be Africans owe to the lofty inspiration, the uncalculating 
service and the whole-hearted surrender of many whose 
names are revered by us all. Nor do I want to forget that 
some measure of destruction is inevitable. Missionaries 
are bound to create rebels against the established order 
when that order is wholly unenlightened and prohibitive of 
all progress. But, after making all due allowance, we are 
bound to recognise with grief of heart that much has been 
swept away which ought to have been conserved and 
transformed. It is as we look at this side of things that 
we turn to God in sorrow and penitence. 

(3) But penitence must lead to amendment 
and for wholesome amendment we need _ hopeful 
x faith. This is why I have chosen for my text the words, 

“Be ye fulfilled in the Spirit.” The Africa we see 
is to become the Africa of God’s purpose only in the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. Of that we who are gathered here 
are fully convinced. Think for one moment of the Apostles 
after the Ascension of Our Lord. How richly equipped 
they were! They had, some of them at least, felt the 
preparatory inspiration of St. John the Baptist. 
. Under his commanding influence they had followed the 
Lamb of God. They had seen His face and heard His call. 
They had, like the merchantman seeking the pearl of great 
price, made themselves poor—they had forsaken all to 
win their treasure. They had had daily companion- 
ship with our Lord. They had been admitted into His 
friendship. They had yielded themselves to His leading: 
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they had witnessed His works. They had shared with Him 
in His temptations. They had gone through the fire of 
suffering when He had suffered on the Cross. They had 
been uplifted to share in the triumph of the Resurrection 
by frequent intercourse with Him after that He had risen 
from the dead. Surely His work in them was now fulfilled 3 
Surely they were fully equipped to go forth in His Name! 
And yet they are told to wait. They are to do nothing. 
They are not to begin their mission. They are to wait 
until they are endued with Power from on high—the 
Power of the Holy Spirit. They are to be “ fulfilled in the 
Spintta 

Think of a simple sight which is so familiar to most of 
us that we cease to notice it. Think of an African woman 
returning from the forest with a bundle of firewood on her 
head. Whata precious burden! How much that inyanda 
(bundle) means to a home? It means light and warmth 
and much else. But does it? No: it means little until 
it meets with something else—just a tiny flame. When 
it meets with that its purpose is fulfilled. The Apostles 
were to wait for the fire of God’s Holy Spirit. Then they 
will be fulfilled. Then they will go out to carry light and 
warmth into the hearts of men. 

Time does not allow me to elaborate these thoughts. Ican 
only leave them for your consideration and for your prayer. 
I would have wished to dwell upon the particular need of 
warmth if God’s purpose for Africa is to be fulfilled. We 
read of these early Christians that they were all “of one 
heart and one mind.” Naturally they were separated as 
much, I suppose, as are the differing people of Africa 
to-day: they were separated by differing languages and 
cultures and beliefs. And yet they were knit together in 
the One Body by the One Spirit. We have still got to 
learn the secret of that wonderful miracle and we can 
only seek to learn it as we yield ourselves to the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Be ye fulfilled in the Spirit.’ When I look at 
the margin of the Greek Testament I see a date written 
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in pencil. On some particular day under some particular 
inspiration the words meant a great deal to the owner of 
that New Testament and he wanted to remind himself 
continually of that moment. 


Why should not this be such a moment in our lives? 
Why should we not find here an experience of the power 
ofthe Holy Spirit which will influence the whole of our 
life and work ? 

T like those three Greek words (apo tou nun) which are 
translated ‘‘ From henceforth.” They occur in connection 
with great calls and great response. “From henceforth,” 
sang Blessed Mary, “all generations shall call me blessed.” 
“From henceforth,” said our Lord to Simon Peter, “thou 
shalt be a fisher of living men.” Think of a ship lying 
firmly imbedded in the deep mud of the creek of some 
tidal river. How hopeless it looks. How utterly 
immovable! There are times when we appear to ourselves 
to be as hopeless as that ship. There are times when the 
great enterprise of redeeming Africa looks equally hopeless. 
And then look at the returning tide. Watch it 
as it gradually creeps up to that deserted ship. And then 
quietly, how quietiv, the precious work of liberation 
is accomplished. The ship is afloat. At any moment 
the anchor may be raised, the sails unfurled and the 
ship may be fulfilling its destiny. In such a spirit, 
in the quiet spirit of firm expectancy, we are to wait 
for the sure. promise of the Spirit that we too may 
be liberated for the task which lies before us, to fulfil 
God's purpose in Africa. 


8. (a) THE REINTEGRATION OF NATIVE SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE THROUGH EDUCATION. 


(Rev. A. Cardross Grant.) 


The significance of the word “ Reintegration” seems to, 
be the renewing or restoration of something already alive 
but calling for regeneration; not a restoration to its pristine 
condition or state but to a state of Wholeness again. The 
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close association of ‘‘ wholeness” and “ holiness ” in regard 
to eternal values is justifiable in Christian ethics as well as 
in etymology. ? 

This association of the ideas of “wholeness” and 
“holiness” gives us the right to postulate that the Reinte- 
gration of Native Social and Religious Life through 
education must be on a Christian basis. 


The findingsjof the International Conference at Le Zoute 
on ‘‘ The Christian Mission in Africa” are not only patient 
of such a postulate but explicit in this regard. 


It is impossible to condense the romantic story of that 
Conference in a better way than Mr. Edwin W. Smith has 
already done in the ‘Study of the Proceedings” which 
members of our Conference are expected to have read with 
consideration and benefit. 


The purpose of this fifteen minute paper is to intensify 
certain impressions in support of the above postulate and 
to indicate some ways in which we may fulfil our respon= 
sibilities in regard to this Reintegration. 


The immensely powerful weapon of Education lies still 
in missionary hands and the burden of responsibility lies 
on every missionary. Education must be a co-operative 
undertaking in which Governments, Christian Missions, 
Africans and the Non-official European Community settled 
in the country and trading with its products, are all 
concerned. 


All these interests were adequately represented at Le 
Zoute, and it was demonstrated that the reintegration of 
Native life on a Christian basis will depend on the 
missionary contribution. Almost everywhere in Africa 
Missionaries have been “ Pioneers in Education” and have 
made the mistakes of pioneers. Conscious that they have 
done their best missionaries have welcomed criticisms and 
striven after adequate conceptions and better methods. 


We have our ideals and Le Zoute recognised that the 
religious spirit must be woven into the whole being of the 
school and be felt in every activity till Christlikeness as the 
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supreme moral achievement is attained; and His spirit in 
evidence in all our complex relationships. 

One matter for us to determine is whether we mission- 
aries are doing as worthy a work as the pioneers did 
without the advantages we enjoy. 

On reviewing the present situation we are greatly 
encouraged by the unanimity of a// interested in the welfare 
of Africa in the asseveration that ‘‘ We see in Jesus Christ 
all the elements of human greatness meeting in the perfec- 
tion of grace and truth. To have the mind of Christ is, in 
Our estimation, the mark of maturity for any man. This 
Conterence, therefore, regards Christlikeness as the supreme 
moral achievement, and to fashion character after the 
pattern of Christ is to us that definition of the aim of 
education which, traced out in all its implications, is felt 
by the consent of our whole nature to be at once the 
highest and the most comprehensive.” 

“Until we all come unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, 
that we be no longer children.”’ 

With a view to this end and while continuing to improve 
our present activities there are certain courses which may 
be advocated, viz. :— 

1. Seeing that Native Education is a co-operative under- 
taking it will be good if this Conference endorses the 
principle of an Advisory Board for each Province, it being 
understood that the Christian basis is assured and that an 
adequate representation of all Christian Missionaries is 
secured in perpetuity as well as a due proportion of the 
other three constituent parties. 

Wedo not want an ad hoc body such as the Native 
Affairs Commission controlling such an Advisory Board. 
The personnel of the Native Affairs Commission might or 
might not be qualified to control the destinies of Education 
and until Union control of ail education is established the 
interference with Provincial administration is to be 
deprecated. , 
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One of the most serious considerations for the Advisory 
Board to press on the Government is, that the present 
apportionment of General Revenue for Native Education 
is entirely insufficient. 


Whereas the failure to set apart sufficient land is 
generally confessed, the Government appears to be 
unaware of or unwilling to meet the just claim for suitable 
education. This must be provided out of the General 
Revenue to which the Native peoples contribute both 
directly and indirectly. The elimination of revenue from 
indirect taxation cannot be justified. (Vide a valuable 
memorandum lately issued by the Johannesburg Joint 
Council of Europeans and Natives on Native Education 
and its Finances. We have learnt to expect and find 
light and leading from that Joint Council and it is a 
satisfaction to express our gratitude.) 


Another consideration for the Advisory Board is that the 
content, scope and aim of Native Education will require 
constant review if the reintegration of Native life is to be 
wisely effected through Education. 


The counsels of the Advisory Board must be of such a 
high and wise character as to command the full attention 
of the Directors of Education at all times. 


2. The second course of action we may advocate is the 
deliberate and considered closing of the ranks of managers 
and teachers, whether European or Native. This close 
alliance, which is essential to all right progress, is 
impossible if the touch between the managers and teachers 
is confined to the bare necessity of appointments or dis- 
missals and the periodical paying over of salaries. Yet 
how many missionaries must reproach themselves or their 
circumstances in this matter. 


The Ciskeian Missionary Council furthered this idea in 
a concrete form in the following resolution iv (vide Report 
of November, 1927.) It was resolved that:—‘‘ The Educa- 
tion Department of the Cape Province be approached with 
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a proposal to assist the more effectual and regulat super-- 
vision by the missionaries of Native mission schools, by 
providing a small annual grant to be paid for each school 
on condition that :— 

1. ‘Each school be visited personally each quarter by 
the missionary manager for the direction and exami- 
nation of Religious Knowledge. 

. 2. “The report of the visit be entered in Register III as 
provided for the purpose. 
3. “Except with the authority of the Superintendent 

General of Education no missionary manager to be 

responsible for more than twenty schools.” 


This resolution should provide discussion here—but it 
may be remarked if the word “Supervisor” or ‘“ Super- 
intendent ”” suggests a wrong relationship, that the idea of 
the Council was that the Missionary, like the acceptable 
Inspector of Schools, should be the ‘ Enheartener and 
Friend ” of teacher and children alike. 

If the circumstances of the case preclude such a right 
relationship then the circumstances require altering. 

The family relationship of the Missionary and Mission 
schools and their teachers, which is God’s plan, must be 
established and maintained. 

..Yo this end Teachers’ Guilds, Refresher Courses, and 
social as well as religious meetings are a means. 

In regard to school inspection it may suffice to quote 
from the Le Zoute Report: . 

‘“While the right of Government to inspect schools is 
acknowledged, inspectors of Native schools should be 
competent educators, in sympathy with missionary effort, 
and able to speak one or more of the Native languages 
current in their circuits. 

“To improve the work of existing schools and especially 
village schools, to relate the work of the schools closely 
with the needs of the community, and to promote the 
health and general well-being of the people, visiting 
teachers of the Jeanes type, both men and women, should 
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be appointed. These teachers should ordinarily be trained 
at acentral Institution controiled by a governing body on 
which missionaries are adequately represented. These 
visiting teachers should work under the direction of the 
‘missions, or (in exceptional circumstances) under the 
'Government.” 


3. The share which missions may well take in Educa- 
‘tion in Africa was made the subject of an important 
decision at Le Zoute and we cannot do better than quote 
from the report (p. 110, 4 & 6.): 


* Under the particular conditions obtaining in Africa the 
‘special responsibility of missions and of the Native Church 
‘seems to jie in the field of village, central village, inter- 
mediate and secondary schools, and in particular in the 
training of teachers; and it is desirable that these branches 
of education should be entrusted to them so far as it is 
possible for them to undertake the work. In places where 
for any reason the missions are unable to provide adequate 
education of this nature, or to maintain such education at 
a sufficiently high standard, it will be necessary for the 
Government to provide this type of education also. 


“The extent to which missions can share in the task of 
education will depend upon the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the Government. Such provision should be made 
on bases to be determined in consultation with the Advisory 
Boards.” 

Will this Conference endorse that decision? 


The strategic point appears to be not the Native tcwn- 
ship or labour centres but the villages and the village 
communities which are clamant for reintegration. Work 
among the adolescent youths and girls is a field which is 
crying out for cultivation by Gud’s gardeners. 


4. Itis not possible to do more than touch the fringe 
of the subject of Religious Education when it is remem- 
bered that Religious Education begins before we knee! at 
our mother’s knee and ends, if at all, in Heaven itself. 
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If the aim of Educaticn is development of full and 
integrated personality, and if religion supplies the unifying 
experience of life in God, the two terms are largely 
synonymous. Education is the process by which we are 
-assisted to become what religion empowers us to be. 
‘Rightly understood all education is religious, all religion is 
‘an education. The evangelist not less than the teacher is 
an educator, and the teacher also is concerned with 
evangelism. The two may differ in method; their function. 
and aim are identical. 


In achieving a synthesis at Le Zoute in regard to Dr. 
Jesse Jones’s “Four Simples” of Education we resolved 
that :— 

“The need for giving Africa an education which is based 
upon religion and which in all its parts is infused with 
religion, is vital to the missionary cause. It is also one of 
the chief reasons why both Governments and Missions are 
convinced that missionary co-operation is essential in the 
education of Africa. This being so, it is obvious that the 
missionary body must see to it that the religious instruc- 
tion and practice of its schools is raised to the highest 
possible level of efficiency.” 

The question for us to answer is whether we are develop- 
ing our best energy to this end; working ‘in Christ ” 
to educate, to draw out and establish the Christian 
character in every child of God. 


Pace Dr. Jesse Jones, Recreation is the first and not the 
last of the four simples of Education. Recreation is the 
needed complement of Regeneration—and is required by 
all as much as regeneration, if we are to win through as 
““The new Creation.” 

Religion and the Christian Religion, par excellence, is 
the element of recreation without which reintegration of 
Native social and religious life is impossible. 

As we urged to begin with, Reintegration is restoration 
to wholeness, which is holiness writ small. Character 
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development based on religion should be the colouring of 
every educational activity. 

In conclusion may I endorse some words of our friend’ 
Mr. Wilkie: “If education is the opening of a way to: 
abundant life, and if that is interpreted with the mind of 
Christ, that life can only be found in service. The Son of 
Man came to give His life, and the mission school only 
fulfils its purpose when the pupils are inspired to follow in: 
His steps.” 

The Church and the School together must inspire those 
who come to get, to learn, to give. 

The Church and the School should become the Centre 
of the life of the Community, serving it, helping it, conserv-- 
ing all that is good in its old loyalties ; sweetening its life- 
and preparing it for a fuller life. 

“Tt will possibly not for generations stem the flow from: 
the rural districts to the coastal and more populous towns.. 
But with the village life enriched, and each vear becoming 
fuller and better, the exodus will be slower, and those who 
go away will go forth with the old loyalties still streng and 
with that passionate love for the tribe and the family 
which the African has naturally so strongly developed.” 

Finaliy “If any man is ‘in Christ’ he is a new creature.’” 
The centre or heart of the Church and School must be 
Christ Jesus. This reintegration must be on a Christian 
basis. It cannot be “ whole” except in Christ Jesus. 

It cannot be “holy” apart from Christ Jesus Who came 
to make all ONE in Himself. 


8. (b) THE REINTEGRATION OF NATIVE SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE THROUGH EDUCATION. 


(By Rev. John L. Dube.) 


The Reintegration of Native Social and Religious Life 
is a question which must be most cordially welcomed by 
every branch of Missionary endeavour throughout this 
country for earnest consideration, and I hope helpful 
discussion. 
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The fact that the Bantu races of South Africa had, 
and in the remoter parts of South Africa still have, a very 
fine social code, is I believe quite generally recognised, 
but it is not so generally understood as would permit of its 
being sériously appreciated. The self-discipline imposed 
on the Bantu peoples by the code’s restraints has made 
them perhaps the most amenable of all the races of the 
earth, without any sacrifice of true virility. 

My timeis too short too permit of more than this brief 
reference, a suggestion that the Bantu social code was to. 
them a concern most vital to their existence as a people. 


As regards Native religious life; here again there may 
have been some casual recognition of a purely Native 
religion of sorts, but there has been, I think, still less 
understanding. 

Tt will probably be a shock to us all when having to 
explore this department of our subject now and afterwards,. 
we find as a fact that the Bantu peoples, though I speak 
more particularly of the Zulus, had a very real religion of 
their own, of which the identical Ten Commandments of 
Christendom were the guiding principles, and incidentally 
in a very marked degree the Eleventh Commandment. 

For instance, let us take the Commandments and 
compare with them those of the Zulus, religious and social: 


Thou shalt have no other Gods but Me. 


The Zulu is quite sure of the Supreme Being, the very 
first of time, who was before everything, is in and about 
everything. The Creator. His names. for God 
“Mvelingangi” and “ Nkulunkulu” describe his onlv 
conception of Him, beyond this he cannot go, he doesn’t 
attempt to personify his conception of “ Nkulunkulu ” in 
any way whatsoever, or to express it by images. Neither 
does he speak of Him except in the most serious and 
sacred connections. Even to-day among the conventiona! 
people of the race any person making an image of any 
living thing is committing an impropriety. And so is the 
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Second Commandment observed by the Zulus. There 
are no Zulu athiests. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord Thy God 
in vain. > 

To the Zulu the nearest approach to any possible 

personification of God the Supreme Being was his King. 

And to use the name ofthe King at all was a serious 

impropriety. To have made vain use of it would most 

probably have cost the life of the person so abandoned. 


Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day. 


The Sabbath was a period of rest from all labour and 
abstinence. In both the 2nd Book of Kings and in Amos 
it is curiously associated with the new moon. The Zulus 
have such a period. 

When the moon is in transition from old to new moon, 
only the essentials of daily life may be performed. No 
new work may be started, no journey commenced. Life 
stands still, as it were, until the moon is again seen in the 
evening sky when all the usual processes of life are 
eagerly resumed. Ask any Zulu the particular stage of 
the moon’s passage through its phases at any time, and 
note how promptly he will tell you. 


Honour thy father and mother. 

The Zulu swears in extreme cases by his King, in every 
day life he swears by the honour of his parents, and must 
defend their honour with his life, if necessary. 

Thou shalt do no murder. 


The life of every individual in the nation belongs to the 
King. To take anyone’s life was to render your own life 
forfeit. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Adultery was punishable with death. Incontinence in 


man or woman was not tolerated and might be punished 
with death. 
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Thou shalt not steal. 
Stealing was also punishable with death. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness. 


This was a most abominable offence, and it, too, might 
involve one’s life. It was a grave offence to volunteer a 
statement against one’s neighbour even if it were true. 


Thor shalt not covet. 


Covetousness was regarded as being the root of all evil. 
Should any ill befall a person, the first thought of those 
concerned would be directed towards the possibility of the 
affliction being the effect of covetousness on the part of 
someone. To express acovetous desire even in fun was 
a very dangerous impropriety. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour. 


To do any wrong to one’s neighbour would entail the 
gravest consequence on the doer. A public enquiry would 
be inevitable, and on the wrong being proved, punishment 
would follow and suitable amends be decreed: 

One's neighbour was one’s other self to be consulted and 
referred to in the most intimate affairs of one’s life. To 
take charge of one’s family and one’s property during 
one’s absence or any timeof affliction for any period. 
One’s neighbour was father of one’s children, his 
children, the brothers and sisters of one’s own children. 
A bad neighbour ended in exile among the evil-doers of 
the tribe or clan. 

For the present, however, I must just say as I have done 
in the case of the Native Social Code that their religion in 
belief and practice was of the greatest and most vital 
concern to them and their existence as a people. 

Has Native social and religious life become dis- 
integrated? The answer in the light of the fuller under- 
standing and sympathy which have grown in me out of 
my many years ofservice in the Christian cause, is, very 
gravely, Yes! 
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We have all known something of this side of Native 
life, but we have been so far from understanding and 
appreciating it that instead of using it as the best possible 
foundation on which to build and develop .the Christian 
ideal, we have condemned it, and sought by every means 
to tear it down, yet, as I have suggested, the Natives are 
creatures of the Old Testament, and it was out of the Old 
Testament teachings and ideals that Christ came to save 
the world, and that practical Christianity is being evolved. 

Is reintegration through education possible? Here 
again [ very earnestly believe the answer to be Yes! 
But, we must first educate ourselves to a tolerant under- 
standing of the Native’s life, 1 mean the unsophisticated 
Native. Only by getting to know the meaning of his life. 
to him and all that is worthy in it shall we come to find 
the proper lines along which to educate him to discard 
that which is unworthy. It is not enough to arbitrarily 
sever him from his national ideals and exact his 
acceptance of the Christian doctrine to justify our claim 
for a new and better social and religious life for him. For 
every old bond which we sever he must be given a new 
and better one. And the only way in which we can hope 
to accomplish this is through patient education. I know 
of an institution in Zululand where this idea is being 
carried out as far as possible. The students are sons of 
Chiefs and Headmen, they are taught among other things 
academic and industrial, the history and traditions of their 
nation, and their national laws and customs are discussed. 
All that is worthy in them is examined, and its value to- 
day and for the future explained and stressed. The 
remainder is disposed of as being at least no Jonger of any 
possible value to the nation or to anyone. 

In this way the students are brought to think and 
eventually reach out towards new and better ideals with- 
out any sacrifice of the best in their own old ones. 

It is by following such a course as this I think that we 
may hope to bring about the reintegration of Native 
social and religious life through education. 
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I hope that I have not conveyed any impression that I 
am of the “ Let the Native develop along his own lines ” 
school. He has no lines on which he can develop, but he 
4s wonderful material for development, and his natural 
ethics and ideas are a magnificent foundation on which to 
«develop him. 


9. (a) THE PROBLEM OF NATIVE ILL-HEALTH. 
By Neil Macvicar, M.D., DP.H., 


We may seek the causes of Native ill-health (1) in 
factors which were already operating before Europeans 
«xame to South Africa and (2) in factors operating only 
‘since Europeans came. 

In the former category we may include wars, famines, 
epidemic diseases of men, especially smallpox, and of cattle 
(involving loss of milk), endemic diseases such as dysent- 
ery, malaria, typhus, leprosy, and as a further cause of 
mortality, executions for alleged witchcraft. Under 
e<ivilized government, intertribal wars and executions for 
witchcraft have ceased, smallpox has been got under 
control by vaccination, and the other diseases mentioned 
and cattle epidemics have been at least to some extent 
checked. 

Factors making for ill-health operating only since 
Europeans came are (1) those due to contact with the 
White race, (2) those due to loss of land and (3) those due 
to labour conditions. 

1. Europeans almost certainly were responsible for the 
introduction, and the Diamond and Gold mines respec- 
tively for the wide dissemination, of the two devastating 
diseases, syphilis and tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is now 
the most widespread and fatal disease among the Native 
people, and the damage it does is peculiarly serious 
because it strikes at the younger wage-earners and the 
mothers of young families and because even in its acute 
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forms it is prolonged over months and in its chronic forms: 
over years, during which wage-earaing is impossible and 
family resources become exhausted. 

2. Loss of iand has entailed restricted grazing, with 
losses of stock, which must be far heavier now than they 
were in the old days when they had the whole country te 
graze over, also diminishing food crops because the primi- 
tive Bantu system of opening up new soil when the old 
became exhausted has had to give place to the system of 
fixed holdings, and this change has been thrust upon the race 
without—until recently—-anything being done to instruct 
‘the holders in the methods of cultivation by which alone 
it is possible to succeed under the new conditions. Food- 
deficiency diseases are prevalent in large areas of the 
Ciskei on every occasion of severe drought. In a recent 
survey over 50% of the small children of the Division of 
Victoria East were found to be shewing signs of these 
diseases. In the five and a half months of this year 136 
small children were admitted to the Victoria Hospital,. 
most of them on account of food-deficiency diseases, and 
in spite of all we could do, 21 of these children died. Food- 
deficiency diseases are met with in other parts of the 
country too—in Natal for example. 

The land being insufficient for their support, many of 
the men and a faic proportion of the women go to labour 
centres for work. Of 50 women who during the past few 
weeks have come to me with sick children asking for 
medicine on credit as they had no money, I asked the 
question where their husbands were. Thirty-five I learned 
were at distant labour centres (Cape Town 15, Port 
Elizabeth 9, Johannesburg 6, East London 2, Kimberley 2, 
Bedford 1,) 5 were employed locally, 4 were dead, 1 was in 
hospital with consumption, 1 was old and infirm, 4 were 
unemployed at home but at least 2 of these had just re- 
turned from labour centres. 

3. Labour conditions.—The substitution of regular daily 
labour for the casual labour of their old home life has, 
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I believe, contributed together with Christian education to 
bring about a great change in the character of the Bantu 
people. Many are now serious responsible men, inured 
to the hard daily struggle for a living. In return for this, 
these men have contributed the labour basis upon which 
have been built the great industries and the prosperity of 
South Africa. The conditions under which for many 
years they gave this eontribution were often shamefully 
bad. The food supplied them was so meagre that many 
died of scurvy. I remember men from the Johannesburg 
Gold Mines being deposited at our hopital door, helpless 
and swollen with scurvy, so desperately ill that our best 
efforts in hospital failed to save their lives. The death- 
rate at that time among Native mine labourers at Johan- 
nesburg was very high. Referring to the Coal Mines 
Dr. F. J. Allen in the Journal of the Medical Association of 
South Africa last November said: “ From 1903 to 1909 
the general conditions and treatment of Natives was in- 
describable. Underfed, overcrowded, overworked, pay 
tickets stopped for weeks, and continuously and brutally 
assaulted by miners, they were worse treated than cattle. 
The death-rate in 1903 was 136°9 per 1000 per annum, 
falling to 788 in 1907 and 58°7 in 1908. From 1909 to. 
1912 the housing and feeding were gradually improved but 
the overwork continued. Extracts from a report in 1909 
will give some idea :— 

“On January 28th. 43 reported sick. Of these, 34 had 
worked the previous day from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. and only 
two of these had food all day. In February, with 24 work- 
ing days, the boys worked four Saturdays from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and 15 days from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. with no stoppage 
for food.” 

“Tn 1912 the 12 hour ordinary shift was reduced to 11 
hours.” 

Since that time legislation and the voluntary action of 
employers has led to an enormous improvement in the 
working conditions on the mines. On the Rand the men 
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are well fed, and scurvy, at least in its severer forms, has 
practically disappeared. But I think that the price paid 
by the Bantu race in labour and suffering in order that 
these great industries might be built up ought to be 
remembered, and if anything can be done now for the 
health of the children of that generation it should be 
done. A grudging spirit in this matter is unworthy of a 
country that has grown rich on the mines. 

And I want to point out that, though gross maltreat- 
ment of Native labourers has I believe disappeared, there 
still remains the greatest disability of all, the one most 
difficult to remove, and the one which reacts most severely 
upon the health of the whole Native population. I refer 
to the lowness of Native wages in relation to the cost of 
living. 

The truth is that, bad as the situation was in certain 
respects twenty-five years ago, it is just as bad in certain 
other respects to-day. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything worse than the position of the landless Natives 
who are now congregated in towns. The Economic 
Commission referred to them as “a people who do not 
receive sufficient of the necessities of life to exist.” “‘ Their 
position,” says the Commission, “is one of great gravity.” 
Their death-rate and especially the death-rate of their 
children is the proof they silently offer of the truth of 
these statements. The non-European infantile death-rate 
in Cape Town (175 per 1000) is over two and a halftimes 
that of the European infantile death-rate. This Cape Town 
death-rate however, bad as it is, is at the bottom of the 
scale. From Cape Town the mortalitv—the ‘“ massacre 
of infants’”’ as Dr. Karney calls it—increases. Port Eliza- 
beth 213, East London 370, Pretoria—Coloured 246, Native 
388, Bloemfontein 583, Johannesburg—Coloured 202, 
Native 705 deaths per 1000 infants per annum. It is 
some comfort to be told that these latter figures are not 
correct, as the authorities feel sure that some, perhaps 
many, illegitimate births are not registered. This has been 
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said of Pretoria. If that is so, the condition of these loca- 
tions merits attention from another point of view. In 
Pretoria 45 per cent. (Native) and 37 per cent. (Coloured) of 
the births that were registered in 1925-26 were illegitimate. 
Are these illegitimacy figures not high enough already ? 

What do these location dwellers do about this mortality 
of infants? This is what they do. Soon after the birth of 
an infant, its parents begin paying 6d., in other cases 3d., 
a week toa burial insurance company so as to be able to 
pay for its funeral. Infant burial insurance used to be 
common in the slums of European cities. It is a sure 
sign that conditions of living are very bad. 

I see glimpses of hope in one or two directions. It is 
noteworthy that Cape Town has the lowest infant mor- 
tality and Port Elizabeth the next lowest. I think Iam 
right in saying that in these cities economic disabilities on 
colour grounds are less felt than elsewhere. A larger pro- 
portion of the people are abie to feed and clothe their 
children properly. The standard of health follows the 
standard of living. 

To summarize, the position we are facing to-day is that 
economic conditions are in great measure wrecking the 
healthy Christian social life which it has been the aim of 
missionary effort for a century to build up. In the 
country, malnutrition of children and absentee parents; 
in the towns, slums and burial insurance. I suggest that 
we as Christian missionaries should put this to the 
Christian public of South Africa. 


9. (b) THE PROBLEMS OF NATIVE ILL-HEALTH. 
(Dr. A. B. Taylor.) 


The problems of Native ill-health permit of endless 
classification and endless theories as to their solution. Too 
often as missionaries in our little corners we grapple with 
but one phase of the problem absolutely certain that we 
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have the devil of ill-health by his horns and that if only 
assistance might be given us, the question could easily be 
solved. Just as the erection of a sky-scraper presents a 
myriad of problems and calls for their solution through the 
application of variéd formule, so it is with establishment 
of Native health. Money alone will not erect a sky-scraper 
or establish Native health, rather it will tend to be fruit- 
lesslv dissipated in well intentioned but abortive schemes. 
Money, however, used to subsidize intelligent and honest 
effort is sure of accomplishment whether it be a sky-scraper 
or Native health. Disease does not stand like a corrupt 
jailor before the cell in which the Princess Good Health is 
imprisoned, onlv waiting for a golden bribe to release her. 
The erection of a few more hospitals or the appointment of 
sa few more district surgeons, or the training of Native 
health visitors and nurses, or the subsidization of mission 
dispensaries taken singly can accomplish but Httle. Only 
an intelligent approach to the whole problem with all of its 
implications will succeed finally. Unfortunately we can 
to-night but touch on a few ofthese problems. Time will 
not permit of more. 


We are faced to-day with 5,500,000 Natives in the Union ; 
a certain proportion has adopted our European standard of 
life with its increased requirements of better housing, 
education, more elaborate dress and diet. A much larger 
proportion remain in their heathen state with but few more 
needs, aside from taxes imposed by Europeans, than they 
had 200 years ago. Economisis blandly tell us that a 
demand creates asupplv. The Native may not be versed 
in economics but he isin a pesition to dispute such an 
assertion. The detribalized Native finds his wage in- 
sufficient for his needs according to the European standard 
of life. The tribal Native, in many instances relatively 
landless and burdened with taxes, finds himself unable to 
meet even the simple wants of hisfamily. Poverty with 
resulting unhygienic overcrowding in locations, insufficient 
and unsuitable diet is undoubtedly one of the great causes 
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of ill-health among Natives. Unfortunately there is a 
certain amount of opinion in the country that since hunger 
is the only spur that can effectively induce the Native to 
labour “‘ hunger is good for him.” As the economic state 
of the Native is raised so will rise the foundations of 
Native health. 

Even as a vast majority of the Natives in the Union live 
in relative poverty so a large majority live in ignorance of 
those principles of sanitation and hygiene which make for 
health. Precautionary measures that are the A.B.C. of 
preventative medicines among Europeans are unknown to 
them. Tuberculosis and the infectious diseases can 
spread like fire in the dry grass, unchecked, among them. 
Strengthening this ignorance of elementary sanitation and. 
hygiene is the apathy engendered by the belief that in 
most instances the cause of sickness is some poison. 
Until education shall have caused the night of heathenish 
superstition to vanish before the acceptance of, and belief 
in the principles of preventative medicines, there must be 
an arbitrary enforcement of these principles upon the 
Native peoples of Africa. Through Native health assist- 
ants, invested with power by Government and chiefs, 
changes must be arbitratively effected where necessary. 


The Native of South Africa is not only ignorant of how 
best to remain well, he is ignorant of how to get well. But 
a small proportion of them ever come to European M.D’s. 
Those who are wont to oppose any increase in facilities 
for European medicine among Natives point out that with 
only one District Surgeon to 30,000 or 40,000 Natives in the 
larger locations there is often but little Native work for 
the D.S. It was recently noted that in 9 Native districts 
in, Natal and Zululand served solely by 8 European doctors, 
each doctor theoretically serving an average of 33,000 
Natives, only 1,050 Natives availed themselves of the 
district surgeon’s service in the course of a year, 
approximately 3%. From the magistrates in these areas 
we learned that for each European doctor there were 35 or 
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40 Native “Inyangas” licensed at the rate of £3, apart 
from the many others who are practising unlicensed. 

One of the main problems which must engage our atten- 
tion is this lack of appreciation of scientific treatment of 
disease. Jt would be folly to supply medical men for- 
Native areas at the accepted rate of 1—1,000 or hospital 
beds at the rate of 1—250 of population until there is a 
demand. How can the Native, especiallv the kraal Native, 
be made to realize his need, his dependence on the Euro- 
pean system of medicine, rather than on his Native 
doctor? It is our thought that this can best be done by 
establishing, and if necessary maintaining, a vast number 
of more or less trained nurse-midwives or nurse aids» 
among the Natives in their reserves and locations. Such 
apostles of health should be stationed in connection with al! 
Mission Stations and out-stations however smal]. Wher- 
ever an out-post of our civilization has been established 
either in the form of church or school, there must be 
someone to demonstrate, however crudely, the European 
system of medicine, and to urge the heathen to turn to 
skilled European treatment. We want no colour bar pre- 
venting the brightest of Native girls from getting the 
highest training in the country, nor do we want any other 
standard set for the training of the average nurse-midwife 
or nurse aid, than that standard which will permit of 
training great numbers. Weseek a parallel to the System 
of Education which provides for various grades of work. 
and pay, for different degrees of training varving from the 
uncertificated teacher through 3rd grade, 2nd grade, Ist 
grade, Higher Primary to the BA. Until now repre- 
sentations of the Trained Nurses’ Association in S. A. 
resulted in so closing the door of examination by means 
of the high standard of requirements, that less than two 
score Native girls have obtained any Governmental re- 
cognition for their honestly done training. Until the 
Native turns in his illness instinctively from the inyanga 
to whatever exponent of European medicine there may be 
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available, the best equipped hospitals remain relatively 
empty and the most skilled practitioners will go un- 
appreciated. he establishment of trained nurse-mid- 
wives and nurse aids, then, must be given first emphasis 
in any general scheme for relief of Native ill-health. In: 
their work of disclosing to Natives the solution of their 
health problems, such nurse-midwives and nurse aids will 
assist in the establishment of the well rounded medical’ 
service by their staffing of the so-called bush dispensaries, 
they will act as instructors in public health work, conduct 
maternity and infant clinics and render first aid. 

The establishment and maintenance of such a service’ 
willimply a number of problems of special interest to the 
missionary. The Native girl of eighteen and nineteen 
who leaves her home and goes into training is to be sub- 
jected to far more danger of moral lapse than is her 
European counterpart. Unless special precaution is 
exercised by those accountable for her welfare, nursing 
will rapidly acquire the same stigma that attaches to 
domestic service in our large cities. In 1923 or 1924 the 
Matron of acertain Native industrial hospital informed 
me that in the previous two years eight nurses out of 
fourteen had become pregnant and thus had left the 
Institution. She also stated that on their week ends off 
the probationers were free to Jeave the hospital, remaining 
out for the night or returning as they might choose. Unless 
there is adequate assurance that the morals of their daught- 
ers will be guarded, few men will willingly consent to their 
daughters undertaking nursing. The supervision of 
Native nurses in training whether in Mission or Govern- 
ment Hospitals will constitute a new andimportant field 
of mission endeavour. 

The maintenance of such girls in their work will con- 
stitute another problem. Frankly we>do not think it 
possible of solution without the assistance and inspiration 
of missionaries. For the present, nurse-midwives and 
nurse aids in the country should be financed by the 
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Government under some system of granteeship comparable 
to that of teachersin Natal. There the teacher has to satisfy 
the Educational Department as to his teaching and the 
missionary grantee as to his moral worth, else he is soon: 
out of employment. 

The question of Native doctors is another portion of the 
problem. Opposition to Native doctors is largely based on 
misconception or self interest. The European can never 
become the family physician in Native locations. Even if 
every Native ina location were desirous of European treat- 
ment, can we conceive of European doctors in ratio of 1 to 
1000 moving down to purely Native communities to practice 
there, cut offentirely from White companionship? Hardly. 
Accepting such aratio and fixing on a gross income of 
£1000 a year as being the minimum that would attract a 
doctor to such a practise we find his services would mean 
an iaverage annual tax of £1 per individual, man, woman, 
and child. Nor does this cover the extras of drugs and 
hospitalization. Race, living requirements of the doctor, 
distances and finally the ability of the Native to pay, all 
indicate that the place of family physician must be taken 
by the Native doctor. There will remain a large place for 
Europeans as consultants, specialists, surgeons, etc. As 
missionaries we need to grasp firmly the fact that the 
medical training of Native doctors is essential; then we 
must “cry aloud and spare not” in this cause. 

How can these doctors be utilized where needed? By 
their incorporation into a well organized and well sub- 
sidized medical service. Without such a service there will 
tend to be a flocking of these men to the cities rather than 
to the Native locations where they are so sorely needed. 
Much is to be heard of Native medical service if one’s ear 
is kept to the ground. While ultimately it may become a 
purely Native service, for many years its medical officers 
will be chiefly European. The effectiveness of any such 
plan for Native betterment will depend on the European 
personnel and its ability to inspire the Native assistants. 
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‘On Missions will fall the responsibility of carrying the 
challenge to well qualified young men, so interesting them 
in the Native, so enthusing them for the work that they 
will seek appointment in an underpaid, overworked and 
possibly discredited service. Unless this responsibility is 
assumed by Missions, the service will attract only an in- 
ferior type of medical man. Why should not the student 
volunteer type of work be pushed in the medical schogls 
of Great Britain and South Africa for this purpose ? 

The hospitalization of the Native sick is essentially the 
responsibility of the Government. It is hoped that in time 
this responsibility will be fully assumed. For the present 
the Missions must help in shouldering the load by estab- 
lishing hospitals to be taken over or subsidized by 
Government later on. These hospitals whenever possible 
must be maintained at a standard such as to warrant a 
Governmental subsidy and recognition as a suitable 
institution for the training of nurses and midwives. United 
Mission effort must be directed towards the obtaining of 
as liberal grants as possible for such institutions. A 
recent rumour that two different Missionary Societies 
propose the establishment of medical work under fully 
qualified doctors within twenty miles of each other, sug- 
gest that the comity we have failed to attain in church 
work may be sought with advantage in the medical field. 

The function of Native health is again beginning to 
engage the attention of the Government. The report of 
the Hospital Survey Committee 1927 contains the follow- 
ing :— 

“The founding of the Grev Hospital, King Williams- 
town, in 1858 was actually, part of a larger scheme framed 
by Sir George Grey. The intention was to havea number 
_ of hospitals built in Native areas with the object of break- 
ing down the influences of the witchdoctor. The hospitals 
were to be the civilizing agency im this respect and the 
benefits of European medicine were to be brought to the 
doors of the Native peoples in British Kaffraria and out- 
lying areas of old Cape Colony. 
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“Unfortunately, Sir Geo. Gray’s scheme was abandoned: 
when he left the Colony and since then it cannot be said 
that the health of the Natives im the reserves and locations 
in any of the areas now forming the Union has ever really 
been the subject of anxious thought and endeavour on the 
part of any Government. So long as murder and serious 
crime when brought to notice has been punished, so long 
as the taxes have been paid, so long as serious outbreaks 
of epidemics have been suppressed and so long as Natives. 
have been living peacefully, all has been considered well 
in the Native area.” 

This can be accepted as a fair statement of the case. 
The cock crowing which tells of an approaching dawn, is 
to be heard however in the words with which three Com- 
mittees have recently reported to the Government concern- 
ing the health of Native communities. These reports have 
been accepted. At last there is visible evidence of an 
awakening conscience. The challenge now comes to the 
Church and especially to missionaries in South Africa to so 
arouse Christian public opinion that the hands of 
Government may be loosened, to so co-operate with 
Government that those who sit in darkness may see the 
light of the Gospel, as healing is brought to them. 


10. SOCIAL AND MEDICAL WORK FOR NATIVE 
WOMEN AND GIRLS IN URBAN AREAS. 


(By Mrs. F. B. Bridgman ) 


During the past generation, significant changes have 
taken place in the status of Bantu women in South 
Africa. Thirty years ago one rarely saw Native women 
and girls engaged in domestic service im the towns. The 
so-called “boy ” was indispensable whether in kitchen, 
laundry or nursery. At that time there was but one 
Native school in Durban, with an enrolment of twenty 
children, so few were the families in town. : 
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Woman’s place was in the home. The iord and master 
basked at the door of the hut while his wives toiled cease- 
lessly in the gardens or fetched wood and water on their 
heads. The coming of civilization, the growth of city 
centres has changed all this. White man’s taxes—hut 
- tax, poll tax, dog tax, school fees ard clothes for the 
children, the adjustment to life in a civilized and Christian 
community—all have brought increasing pressure to bear 
upon a people with simple habits and but few needs. 


While Kimberley diamond fields, the Gold Reef of 
Johannesburg and later the copper and chrome ore of 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo have yearly called their 
tens of thousands, other tens of thousands are employed 
in all the municipalities of South Africa, in kitchen and 
garden, factory and store, office and garage. A direct 
result of this influx of Bantu manhood to the towns has. 
been the demoralization of home-life back in the country 
districts. With the head of the family absent and the 
waning influence of trinal authority, the children grow up- 
with but scant knowledge of obedience. For, asa rule, 
the Native mother is pitifully inadequate when it comes 
to matters of discipline. But she is learning to know that 
many difficulties are to be solved by money, that it is a 
key to the door of life in her changing world. 

So into the modern picture of urban Native life has 
stepped the African woman. She is taking a place beside 
her man as co-wages-earner in the struggle for existence 
under changed economic conditions. We find a new 
woman in Africa to-day, the product of civilization and 
education, combined with the influences of town life. 
To-day if a man marries an educated girl, or one who- 
lives or works in town she refuses to go back into the 
fields with her mother-in-law. She prefers city-life, but 
ifthe home is to bein the country, her husband must 
plough the gardens or hire it done. A woman used to- 
wait until husband and sons had finished their meal and 
then sit down to the cold remnants. To-day she often sits. 
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with them at table. She once walked at a respectful 
distance behind her man. Now she walks beside him and 
if he is courting, he often carries her parcels. She rides 
onthe handle-bars of his bicycle. It is not uncommon on 


the streets of Johannesburg to seea black motorist racing | 


along on a motor-cycie, sweetheart on the pillion, her 
motor veil streaming and feet encased in silk stockings 
and high-heeled shoes. 

Mrs. Schwab of the West Coast gives us an old chief’s 
observations on modern marriage. 

“ The country has become disturbed and confused. If 
you marry a girl from the West (direction of the coast), 
hunt for her clothes like white women wear, make a 
mattress and pillow for her bed. Go find a small boy to 
cook for her. Her food must be chickens and fish and 
meat. You must adorn your house with chairs and table. 
After you have prepared a table, send water tor her bath 
and ointment. Then let the servant awaken her by call- 
‘ing, Nyango, White Woman, I have prepared all for you.” 

Verily the new woman has arrived in Africa and she 
presents many complications in the Social Order. 


The new Woman in Education. 


In early days the Missionaries had to pay the fathers for 
allowing the children to come to school. To-day schools 
are overflowing throughout South Africa, girls as well as 
boys eager for an education. Parents sacrifice that their 
children may have the training they themselves lack. 
Norma! schools are turning out a veritable army of 
women teachers every vear, efficient, self-reliant young 
women they are, wielding an enormous influence over the 
children. On Missions Stations and in town centres these 
teachers have become a factor in modern Native life and 
are destined to be among the future leaders of African 
womanhcod. The same is true of the nurses who are 
filling posts of responsibility in country and city districts. 

A new day has dawned for women in Church Life. A 
‘generation ago the missionary’s wife usually led the 
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weekly woman’s meeting. Now the women lead their 
Own meetings, the Missionary acting only as associate: 
and advisor. Each denomination has its Woman’s 
Association, with constitution, uniform and Annual 
Meeting. President, Secretary and Treasurer function 
with dignity and ofttimes with efficiency. 

Union Meetings of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in city centres present a picturesque spectacle. 
Scarlet blouses of the Wesleyans mingle with black and 
white uniforms of the Presbyterian or the pink ribbons of 
the Congregational women, while masslve leopard skin 
turbans adorn the heads of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. 

Within the past few years women are entering the 
Evangelistic field, going out from the Mission Stations to 
hold revival services among the heathen. Bands of 
“ Volunteers ” march out in the cities to preach and pray, 
quite fearless in their vigorous attacks on the evils of drink 
and immorality. 

All honour to the Christian women of Africa, the 
thousands of earnest, hard-working women, who in the 
midst of many temptations and in the cities often against 
fearful odds are striving to hold their children to ideals of 
purity, temperance and righteousness ! 

In the lerger life of the Bantu peoples there are women 
who are filling places of great influence and responsibility. 
Mrs. Maxeke, who assists the Johannesburg Probation 
Officer in his Juvenile Court is in great demand as a 
speaker in all parts of the country. Fluent and witty, she 
can powerfully sway European and Native audiences alike. 
Mrs. Maxeke is President of the Bantu Women’s League 
of South Africa, a semi-political organization of consider- 
able influence. At present she is in the States filling 
engagements to speak in many cities. 

Mrs. Professor Jabavu is a leader in Child Welfare 
work. Violet Makanya, after years of outstanding and 
fearless work as Travelling Secretary of the Purity League, 
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js now overseas preparing herself for Social Service among 
the young people of Natal. Mrs. Max Yergan has q 
‘winsome personality and great ability to influence students’ 
gatherings. She is much in demand for welfare work 
among the Native women. 


Social Work for Women in Urban Areas- 


The Native population in the urban areas is increasing 
alarmingly year by year. This is due in part to prolonged 
droughts in the country districts, not to speak of the 
insufficient areas set apart for Native occupation. 
Particularly’ on the Reef, the large number of families 
settling into town life is startling—a population of de- 
tribalized Natives now exists with thousands of children 
who have known no other home thana “slum” yard ora 
Municipal Location. The inadequate wages paid for 
practically all branches of labour open to Native men and 
women are responsible for the appalling conditions of 
poverty prevailing in the urban areas throughout this 
land of ours. The illicit liquor traffic is an outcome, in 
many instances, of this pitiful inadequacy of wages. 

There are some 35,000 Native women and girls in 
Greater Johannesburg. Thousands of these are young 
girls lured by adream of higher wages and the excite- 
ments and pleasures of city life. Itis impossible to over- 
estimate the dangers lurking on every side for these 
young, irresponsible girls, many under sixteen and 
perhaps the majority away from home without the consent 
of their parents. All night concerts and tea meetings, 
the dance halls and evil bioscopes cater to the desire for 
social expression. White men as well as black lie in wait 
totempt ignorant unwary feet. Many of the European 
mistresses care not a whit what becomes of their servant 
girls after work hours. Their sleeping quarters are 
usually corrugated iron rooms in the back yard, hot in 
summer and bitterly cold in the winter. Is it a strange 
thing that these girls so often succumb to the countless 
temptations in city life? In the Locations adjoining 
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Johannesburg social conditions are depressing in the 
extreme. Drink and the illicit traffic in liquor together 
with prostitution are the overwhelming evils. Many young 
girls in service go back and forth from these Locations 
every day. Others sleepin the slum districts subject to 
horrible temptations to say nothing of being a menace to 
the population from a health standpoint. 

To provide a safe home for girls inservice and to meet 
the need for recreation and up-lift, hostels and homes 
have been established, in various cities. In Capetown the 
Marion Institute is carried on by the English Church. 
One finds it in the heart of the Coloured district. Hot 
lunch for factory girls, evening classes in cookery and 
needlework and religious meetings make this a_ busy, 
helpful centre. The Young Women’s’ Christian 
Association has a little Hostel and Tea-room patronised 
by both Native and Coloured girls. The Stakesby-Lewis 
Homes for men and for women provide safe and decent 
‘quarters for a considerable number. Sister Nanine, a 
Native deaconess under the Dutch Reformed Church, but 
born in Mozambique, has given her life to the rescue of 
fallen girls in Capetown. Many a thrilling tale she can 
tell of snatching victims from dens of vice in the dark 
places of the city 


Durban boasts a Municipal Hostel for Native women, 
one of the show places of that beautiful sea-port. <A fine 
double-storev building, houses some two hundred in 
hygienic surroundings. Laundresses spend the week in 
town, going home to the Mission Stations for over Sunday. 
Teachers pass to and fro during the holidays. Mothers 
come to visit their sons. All find a happy resting place 
there. Evening meetings are held here at this Hostel by 
various Missionaries. In Pietermaritzburg a smaller 
Municipal Hostel serves the needs of its Native girls. 

In Pretoria the English Church Mission established a 
Hostel for young Native girls in, 1912. Miss Bridge has 
been a mother to many hundreds of friendless young 
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women through the years and has only just retired 
leaving a home which has grown to a capacity of eighty. 
Social activities, games, music and Wayfaring bring joy 
and interest into the lives of these Pretoria girls. The 
sore need here is for more and better accommodation. 


The Civic Hostel in Pretoria under the auspices of a 
large Women’s Committee, led by the devoted Mrs. 
Christie, is doing a fine piece of work. There is an 
earnest Matron who is leading the seventy-five girls in 
residence toward ideals of purity and righteousness. 


The first home for Native girls in Johannesburg had its. 
beginning twenty years ago in one tiny room on the 
edge of a slum district. This Hostel is a child of the 
English Church Mission and has been growing steadily- 
It is soon to be enlarged once again, the plan to include 
an adequate recreation room. Forty girls will then be 
accommodated. The little chapel with its atmosphere of 
peace has been the means of reclaiming many a wandering 
child, while we cannot measure the gentle influence of 
Deaconess Elsie and her associates as they live alongside 
their family of girls. 


The Helping Hand Club for Native Girls is nine years , 


old and has a thrilling history. A band of earnest women 
representing many denominations decided to start a 
recreation room for Native servant girls. For three years 
they quietly solicited money for this unpopular cause 
from mining houses, business firms and individuals, until 
£200 was in the bank. Then one day a desirable 
property suddenly turned up exactly where these women 
had been searching fruitlessly for a recreation room. In 
the midst of a populous suburb, discreetly surrounded by 
a high hedge was this cottage for a matron, a small 
adjoining club-room and six outside rooms with tiny 
kitchen and bathroom. But the property cost £1000 and 
the committee had in hand only £200, out of which 
must come the Matron’s salary, running expenses and 
equipment of premises. Nothing daunted these courageous 
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women of faith put down £100 and bought the place 
through a Building Society, promising to give £100 a 
year until the balance was paid. 


A “Shower’’ practically furnished the rooms, a 
Christian Matron was secured and a beginning made 
with five girls. Opposition from Europeans and 
Suspicion on the part of the Natives made a difficult 
combination. The neighbours over the hedge circulated 
a petition against this “awful Kafir slum.” The 
Ratepayers Association held stormy meetings of 
protest. But quietly and patiently the work went on 
and in a surprisingly short time oppssition died away. 
Nearly every one of the hundred women who signed 
that petition have had a girl from the Helping Hand at 
one time or another. The Matron cannot begin to fill 
the call for girls and despite repeated enlargement 
the place is totally inadequate. Rummage - sales, 
bazaars, “silver trees” and subscription lists long ago 
cleared off the debt. In quick succession have been 
built a large kitchen, club-room and dormitory. Over 
£2000 have been raised during the past nine years in 
Johannesburg. Fifty girls are accommodated representing 
various denominations and four or five different tribes. 
More than a thousand girls have passed through the 
Club and over seven hundred have been placed in 
situations. Trains are met and girls are helped in many 
ways. Evening classes in English, cookery, dressmaking 
and music are popular, while the girls attend prayers 
every evening and the weekly evangelistic service. 
Games are enjoyed and once a fortnight a cinema 
provided. No girl can be long under the loving influences 
of the place without catching a vision of the power of 
Christ to save from the terrible temptations of city-life. 


Wayfarers. 
For the boys and girls in the Native schools and Sunday 
schools, there have recently been inaugurated movements 
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on scout lines, Pathfinders among the boys and 
Wayfarers for the girls. The aims of the Wayfarer 
Movement for Native Girls are:— 

“The deepening and strengthening of character, the 
inculcating of loyalty to authority. Emphasizing 
the necessity for self-control and teaching the joy 
ot unselfish service.” 

It provides healthful recreation and intelligent interests 
during leisure hours. Each Detachment gives teaching 
in sewing, knitting and cookery, also in hygiene, 
home-nursing and first-aid. Games, rhythmic drill, 
singing, all contribute definite social values. Enthusiasm 
runs high. Mrs. Rheinallt Jones is the Organising 
Secretary for the Transvaal, Natal and Swaziland, and 
is the genius of this three-year-old movement. There 
are now sixty Detachments enrolled in these Provinces 
with a membership of close on two thousand Senior 
and Junior Girls. Unquestionably these organizations 
are responsible for the marked improvement to our 
schools in discipline and in moral tone. 

Organized Recreation for the Native schoo] children of 
Johannesburg and the Reef is an interesting development 
of recent years, inaugurated by the American Board 
Mission. Competitions including prizes, banners and 
shields add zest to inter-school sports. Ideals of 
sportsmanship and fair play are being gradually 
inculcated as well as all-round physique. 


Native Health and Welfare work. 


In gathering information from various centres 
throughout South Africa one is surprised to find so much 
constructive work being done. The oldest branch of 
Child Welfare Work in the Eastern Province seems to 
be in Grahamstown. The Lownds Bureau in the Native 
Location is open from 9-10 a.m. daily with a doctor in 
attendance once a week. Babies are weighed ahd mothers 
advised. Rations of mealie-meal and sugar are given to 
destitute cases. Duting 1927, 4433 visits were recorded 
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which included those made by the two Native nurses in 
the Location. The infant mortality is quoted by the 
Medical Officer of Health as 355. “‘ Insufficiency of wages 
seems very marked, nourishment and clothing -are 
jacking and disease has an open field.”” Here the Native 
women have formed a Good Samaritan Society to deal 
with aged and infirm cases. 

The Port Elizabeth Child Welfare Society reports three 
Native nurses now working at New Brighton. The 
Municipality has just granted £50 towards the expenses of 
a Clinic for mothers and babies in that Location. The 
Native women have theit own Social Service Association. 
Last vear in connection with Baby Week, one day was 
set apart for a Native Baby Show in the Location and 
proved a source of great maternal enthusiasm albeit some 
heart-burnings. 

Some years ago an influential band of women at East 
London organised a Native Welfare Society which has 
done exceedingly effective work in the Native Location. 
A Baby-Welfare and pre-natal Clinic has appreciably 
raised the tone of the community and reduced the death- 
rate. F ‘ 

At Cradock there is no specific work for women and 
girls, but Miss Mary Butler spends her day as the Good 
Angel of the Location and is giving beautiful service at 
her Dispensary with occasional help from a sympathetic 
Medical Officer of Health. 

One must not forget the story of Miss Ensor, that 
brave and intrepid missionary to the Ndabeni Location 
at Cape Town. Living quite alone in the midst of 
sordid scenes of poverty and sin she has for many years 
carried on social and evangelistic work for the women 
and girls with an enthusiasm and devotion truly heroic. 

The first Annual Report of the Non-European Welfare 
Bureau at Somerset East is inspiring reading. 

A strong interdenominational committee of ladies has 
taken ‘up this work with heart and soul. The Town 
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Council has given practical support by placing a cottage 
at their disposal and giving a donation of £25. The 
Baby Clinic is open once a week and simple remedies are 
supplied at a nominal figure. The record attendance was 
96 but the average is about 70, while there have been but 
15 deaths during the year, despite several epidemics. The 
mothers and children come from all parts of the town and 
from all denominations. The Committee is working hard 
to raise the salary of a full-time Native nurse to follow 
up these cases. The Natives and Coloured people show 
genuine gratitude for what is being done. Ifevery town 
which has assumed the responsibility for a Native 
Location could follow this example of Somerset East in 
bringing health and uplift to the mothers and children, 
surely the Kingdom of Heaven would come more speedily 
to South ‘Africa. 


Medical Missions in Johannesburg. 


In the fourteen Native Locations in Johannesburg and 
along the Reef, there lives not a single Doctor, European 
Nurse or Missionary. Conditions in these locations and in 
the slums are unbelievably bad. Overcrowding, ignorance 
of the simplest rules of hygiene, combined with abject 
poverty and the prevalence of venereal disease are 
responsible for the appaling infant mortality. The latest 
figures are 705 ina thousand for Native babies under one 
year as against 78 European babies—a tremendous chal- 
lenge to welfare workers! Until eighteen months ago, the 
only Native medical clinicon the Rand, aside from the 
General Clinic at the Government Hospital, was that 
carried on under the auspices of the American Board 
Mission by Madame Crinsoz de Cottens. For eight years 
this lady-doctor has given unstinted service, without 
remuneration, five afternoons a week, until her name and 
fame have carried far and wide. It would seem that the 
hour has struck for medical work on the Reef, for within 
the last year nine medical clinics have been opened in 
addition to the pioneer work at Doornfontein. 
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The Church of the Province of South Africa has been 
blessed by the coming of Dr. Mary Tugman and Dr. 
Janet Robertson. These eager, efficient young women 
are giving all their time to clinics at Nancefield, Sophia- 
town, Germiston, Benoni, and Boksburg. Recently an 
Indian Clinic has been started in Vrededorp, that swarm- 
ing centre of India life. Dr. Eleanor Shepheard under the 
Congregational Union has done fine work in her Ferriera- 
town Clinic, while the American Board has opened centres 
in the Eastern and Alexandria Townships. Two Euro- 
pean Missionary nurses and five Native nurses are kept 
busy fotlowing up these cases in the districts. 

In conjunction with these Medical Clinics there are the 
eight Baby Welfare Clinics carried on weekly, totalling 
many hundreds of babies who come for weighing and 
observation. It is inspiring to think of these centres 
radiating streams of light and knowledge and _ healing 
into the dark corners of our slums and locations. 

A Native Health Committee composed of all these 
Doctors and the two Missionary District Nurses with 
representatives from the various European Social Welfare 
Societies co-ordinates this Health work for Natives and 
aims to prevent over-lapping. With the steady growth 
of these Health centres up and down the Reef may we 
not look forward to a time not too far distant when the 
present terrible infant death-rate inay be considerably 
reduced. 

Classes for Mothers, Day Nurseries for babies and 
small children left by working parents will be instituted 
as funds and helpers are found. 

There is a crying need for Native nurses and fully- 
trained mid-wives. Dr. MacVicar’s Training School at 
Lovedale, Dr. McCord’s Schoool at Durban and St. 
Monica’s at Capetown, have been the pioneers, but the- 
supply of nurses falls far short of the demand as the 
conviction grows that Native women and girls should be 
trained to nurse their own péople. 
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Sir Edward Thornton’s scheme for Secondary Schools 
for Nursing Aids is meeting with enthusiastic response. 
This class of nurse would be of great value in country 
districts, provided she were under careful supervision. 

There are some sixty girls training in the Non-Euro- 
pean Government Hospital in Johannesburg and along the 
Reef. Up to the present these nurses have been granted 
only Hospital Certificates, but a movement is now on foct 
to raise the standard of training, thus enabling them to 
sit for the same examinations as Europeans. Elim 
Hospital in the Spelonken, Jane Furse Memorial in 
Sekukuniland, the Nazarene Hospital and the Mahamba 
Medical centre, both in Swaziland, are all denom:national 
Hospitals doing very effective service, each ministering 
to wide areas. 

It is surprising that in Johannesburg with its many 
thousands of Native women, there has been no provision 
whatsoever for maternity cases. The Bridgman Memo- 
rial Hospital for Native Women and Children is opening on 
July lst and is the realization of a long-cherished dream 
of one whose life was devoted to the uplift of the Bantu 
peoples. There is general interest in this first interdeno- 
minational Mission Hospital in South Africa. The 
Christian Natives of all the churches are contributing to 
an enterprise which they consider peculiarly their own. 
There will be accommodation for 45 patients, and training 
courses in mid-wifery will be given. Both Provincial 
Council and Municipality have been generous with capital 
and maintenance grants. The workers in this new enter- 
prise will find rich opportunities for service. 

To those of us who are called to work in congested city 
centres, there comes a growing conviction that this mas- 
sing. of Bantu life is God’s great plan for the speedy 

-evangelization of Africa. 
- May we not fail to answer His Challenge! 
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11. (a) REINTEGRATION OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 
NATIVE WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


(Mrs. E. M. Cooke.) 


In this paper I will merely state what I have learnt frony 
my 31 years’ sojourn in the north of Natal surrounded by 
Natives, far away from any town. It is with regard to 
the Native women and girls in the rural districts that my 
remarks will refer, Jeaving the peculiar difficulties of work 
in the towns to be dealt with by others. 

The African woman is waking up! That which is 
happening in India, China and Turkey is extending even 
to the scattered kraals of South Africa ; women are shaking 
off age-long shackles. 

Let us contrast the girls who used to present themselves 
at my own College 30 years ago with their daughters and 
others who now ask for admittance. They were mostly 
heathen girls, entirely uninstructed, knowing no English, 
and looking very self-conscious in the clothes donned for 
the first time. I well remember asking a girl clad ina 
blouse and skirt where she had managed to get such a nice 
brown belt, and how she giggled and we Jaughed when she 
explained that it was her own beautiful brown skin! 

These girls, while with us, went through the various 
stages preparatory to baptism and usually left us as full 
Communicants. 

They were the Pioneers in their various families, the 
ones who possessed the spirit of adventure, who felt 
something within them that stirred them up to learn more 
than their mothers had done. They were a terrible hand- 
ful at times. I had to butt in once head foremost between 
two great hefty girls who were furiously trying to twist 
each others’ necks ! 

Now let us see the pupils arriving this year of grace 
1928. Most of them are smartly-dressed damsels, each 
with her suit-case and trunk and tuck basket, talking 
English to a certain extent, having learnt it at Primary 
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Schools, and with some knowledge of religion, having been 
baptized in their infancy—the daughters in some cases of 
those first pupils of ours—and inheriting their mothers’ 
desire for emancipation. 

How do the men-folk of their homes regard this pro- 
gressive spirit of their women-kind? Strange to say they 
“encourage it in every way. They are most anxious to have 
“their girls educated and are most self-denying, working 
hard in order to pay school fees, and railway fares, and 
“to provide suitable clothing for their daughters (as well as 
‘for their sons); especially is this the case with the younger 
‘generation of fathers, just approaching middle-age. 

I have come to the conclusion that this change of attitude 
on the part of the men may be owing to the way in which 
they are mixed up with European family life as kitchen 
or house or farm boys, and which makes them wish that 
their girls should have some of the opportunities granted 
to their employers’ daughters, for they are born imitators. 
Also these men get accustomed to decent homes and well- 
cooked food when in service and hope that the boarding 
schools will turn out good Native housewives. We are 
doing our best in that direction in the Industrial Depart- 
ment of our various schools. 

What will be the future of these girls? They will nearly 
all marry and be the mothers of quite a new style of 
Native. Their sons will often be the leaders of Native 
Councils, and they themselves, being educated to some 
extent, will be in the van of Native progress. Though 
many, as I have said, are the children of working class 
Natives, yet the fathers of some of our Boarding School 
girls are paramount chiefs. (One of our girls this term 
has letters addressed her as “ Princess so and so! ”) These 
when married will be a power in the land and one feels 
one’s responsibility very keenly in this respect. 

But the present generation of mothers and grand-mothers 
—are they keeping up to their Christian profession? 
Are they helping their girls to keep straight, or are they 
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Thankering after the heathen ways in which their early 
‘childhood was spent? Remember that there is no strong 
public opinion amongst them as with us as regards the 
necessity of outwardly living a decent Christian life, rather 
they have to fight against age-long accepted customs. 
The position of the ordinary Christian Native woman is 
just the contrary to that of many European Church goers. 
The latter probably live respectable lives, but their 
prayers are often more or less formal whereas the Native 
woman, in spite of the laxity of her moral code, has a great 
hold on spiritual truths, great faith, great fervour, and a 
firm belief in prayer. Some Christian mothers and more 
especially the grandmothers, expect their young people as 
@ matter of course to practise the evil habits of their 
heathen forbears. This makes things terribly hard for 
those just growing up. I think myself that the best way 
of combating this evil is not by dwelling on it or talking 
much about it to the girls, but, beyond of course giving 
lessons on general purity of heart and life, to provide 
i¢hem with something else to think about, with something 
else to expend their energies on, whether as teachers or 
murses or in industrial pursuits or by joining in the 
activities of the “ Wayfarer’ movement. 


They are at the parting of the ways. Some are drifting 
into our large towns and becoming derelicts; the old 
safeguards are slipping away. No longer are girls 
accompanied by a brother or other male relative on their 
walks from one place to another, as was invariably done 
an former days, their men-folk are now mostly working in 
far distant towns, and they are left pretty well to their 
‘own devices, they who are to be the mothers of the future 
Bantu race. But if guided aright they have the makings 
of splendid women. It is for us to help these girls to find 
their feet and to place them on the upward way. 


The mothers themselves also look to us for guidance. 
Their position is a very difficult one, much more so than 
am. former times when the husband undertook the 
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disciplining of the young people. The fathers of young: 
families are now for the most part working in Johannes— 
burg and other towns and are away from home for the 
greater part of the year, leaving the wife to bring up her. 
children unaided. They get out of hand and she is 
dreadfully worried. Ten years ago or so we started the 
Native Mothers’ Union in the very large parish in which: 
ITamliving. Each of the twelve outstations has a brancly 
managed entirely by Native women as leaders, with. 
occasional visits of encouragement from one ofius. They 

meet-weekly or fortnightly, one of the leaders reads a few 

verses of the New Testament and possibly expounds it, 

they pray in turn, and then discuss various difficulties. 
connected with the bringing up of their children. Once 
in two years they all meet—about 200 of them—at our 

college, during the holidays and spend one day in prayer 

and worship under the direction of one of our elergy, and, 
the next day a Mothers’ Conference takes place. Some of 
them really speak very well and are much in earnest ang 
are able to help others who are seeking enlightenment as 
to the better management of their families. Gradually 

this is altering their outlook, and undesirable customs are 
being dropped and done away with. Ais an evidence of 
this I greatly rejoiced when some of these women came to 

me and told me that in order to encourage their girls im 
ways of virtue they were contributing out of their poverty 

their sixpences and threepences to form a little fund out 
of which they could give little presents to those brides 

whom they considered to be worthy of them. This was 
absolutely their own idea, and several girls have already 
received one on their wedding day. 


Life in country districts should be made as interesting 
as possible so that the newly awakened Native girls and 
women may be content to stay at home and not be 
attracted to the towns with all their dangers. We must 
teach them home industries to employ their spare time 
and to bring in a little money to improve the family 
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income. For those who possess sheep or goats spinning 
and weaving is most admirably suited, as the work can 
be done at home—a great essential—and the woven 
blankets or garments will keep the household warm in the 
winter or ean be sold to neighbours. Dressmaking is 
another very useful accomplishment and should be taught 
in every Native boarding School. Also a knowledge of 
cooking is becoming increasingly necessary as the 
modern young Native bridegroom expects his wife to be 
able to give him the food to which he has of late years 
become accustomed. Young men have sent their fiances 
to us to be “ prepared for marriage” as they call it and even 
brides have come after their wedding is over to learn to 
cook and do other useful work. 

Another most difficult matter at the present time is. 
the position of Native Christian widows, especially the 
younger ones of whom there are a large number. This 
was of course easily solved in former days as the 
husband’s brother always took her as a matter of course, 
as one of his wives, and provided for her children whom 
he considered to be his own. Under the Native law 
which prevails in Natal he still has absolute control of 
her children, though he cannot force the woman to come 
to him. She has therefore to choose whether she will 
forsake her Christianity or be separated from her children. 
Widows have come to me weeping over this forcible 
separation and I have interviewed the Magistrate on the 
subject, but nothing can be done except by personal 
negotiation with the brother-in-law. 

So far as my experience goes Native widows scarcely 
ever re-marry, even though they are quite young. Nobody 
wants them as the idea is still strongly held that they 
belong to their husband’s family which has paid /obola for 
them. The new husband feels he would be an outsider 
Even elderly widowers always choose a young girl) How 
are the Christian widows to be provided for nowadays? 
This question was keenly discussed at a Church Native 
Conference two. or three years ago, but nothing definite: 
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was atrived at. Tnere seemed to be a strong feeling 
amongst the Native delegates that the Church was 
responsible for her widows. My own solution is “Catch 
them when young.”! ‘“‘ Teach every girl some handicraft 
while still at School so that she can have that to turn to in 
later years.” Training them to be teachers only is not 
enough, widows with young children cannot be employe 
in that way. 

In conclusion may I just say (and I think that all the 
women-workers here will agree with me) that nothing 
can beat the interest and delight of a life spent in helping 
Native womanhood in its emergence from the bonds and 
darkness of heathendom into the glorious liberty of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


Gl. (b) THE REINTEGRATION OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
OF NATIVE WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


(Mrs. J. W. L. Hofmeyr ) 


To those of us who had the great privilege of attending 
the Le Zoute Conference there are life-long memories. 
How can one ever forget the nerve-racking bell that 
became a positive nightmare to some of us who wanted to 
keep within the limit of our ten minutes. 

How can one forget the wealth of talent, the wide ex- 
perience, the just mind, the earnestness of soul, the 
volume of prayer, that was spent at Le Zoute in the 
‘interests of Africa and her people. 

And I know! am right in saying, that if the African 
woman and girl are in any way going to benefit from the 
Le Zoute Conference, they have to lay their troubles at the 
feet of the noble, self-sacrificing, great-hearted women, who 
at the conference, not only gave of their valued ex- 
perience and knowledge from years of faithful service in 
Africa, but also showed that they were in travail of soul, 
because of the cruel sufferings of their African sisters. 
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And it was in that spirit that we discussed women’s 
work, submitted the resolutions to the conference and 
pledged ourselves to the service of Africa, for the 
evangelisation and uplift of the African woman and 
girl. 

We are very conscious that a new era has dawned for 
the woman in all lands, throughout the world. Woman 
has gained a new status, and we see her taking a very 
active and prominent part in educational, social and 
church work. 

We see this forward movement also among women in 
China, India, Japan and the Negro women of America. 
It is therefore natural that the Native woman and girt of 
South Africa will also be affected by the new position for 
woman in the church of Christ to-day. And it is only 
right that she shall have her opportunity to take her full 
share in helping to build up the national and church life 
of her people, for the Kingdom of Christ. 

There is a new opportunity of service for the Native 
woman to-day, and to grasp this opportunity she has new 
needs. 


A. What then are the needs of the Native woman ana girl 
to-day ? 

I. She is in need of a new vision of her own national 
life with her own language, her own music, her own race 
traditions purified, christianised, forming a strong basis 
for a new Christian home life. It is out of this new 
sanctified home life that the whole Christian church and 
community life of the Native people will benefit. The 
power of the Native people lies in its home life, and it 
is upon the women folk that God has placed this sacred 
responsibility. 

In order to help the Christian Native woman and girl 
to grasp her new opportunity in the home, the Le Zoute 
Conference passed the following resolutions : 

(a) “They strongly advise the establishment and 

strengthening of periodicals in African languages, 
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and that these should include a section specially 
devoted to the interests of African women. 

(b) They specially recommend the preparation of a suit- 
able book with reference to the life of the African 
woman bearing upon all the different aspects of the 
home, and we request the Committee for Christian 
Literature of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain to consider this matter with a view 
to the production of such a manuscript, which might 
be made available for translation into the various 
African languages. 

(For further information, may I say that I also 
have been in correspondence with Canon Dowling, 
London, over the matter. Mrs. Dr. Fraser and Mrs. 
Dr. Willie Murray (Nyasaland) are busy with the 
manuscript. Should the delegates of this Conference 
have any suggestions to make, they can still be 
submitted to those who are preparing the book.) 

{c) The Native woman will also be greatly helped to 
grasp her new opportunity if the Christian women 
could be united into a well-organised ‘‘ Mothers 
Union.” 

{a) Such a society will strengthen the bond of Christian 
unity among the Native women. 

(b) It will be a source of social and evangelical service 
among the Native people. 

The African church must open up channels of service 
for the Christian women and girls, and I believe tle 
Native woman has very special gifts for such service. 

Here may I say that this matter has been brought 
before the missionaries of the D. R. Church in the Union, 
and also before large numbers of the Coloured women of 
the Mission Church. 

The need of such a Mother’s Union is felt by the whole 
church, as well as by the women themselves. But the 
matter will be further discussed at the Synod of the D. R. 
Mission Church meeting in Cape Town this October. 
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Where such a Union for Native women is in existence 
wiready, useful suggestions might be put before the 
“Con ference. 

The observance of Mother’s Day is one form of activity, 
‘which will certainly tend to strengthen the influence of the 
«Christian home. 

The home life of the Native people must be put on such 
-a high plane, that the influence coming from the Christian 
‘Home will penetrate and transform the social life of the 
~whole community. 

It is our great task to interpret this new meaning and 
tthis new power of the Christian home to the Native women 
and girls. 

Ii. The African woman and girlis alsoin need ofa 
miew vision of the opportunities that will come to her 
through’the right kind of Christian education. 

We want for our women and girls a far more practical 
education. An education that will touch every aspect of 
the home life and community life, and so help to bind the 
deaders to the masses, rather than estrange them from 
their own people. 

Such an education will open up to women and girls a 
wery large field of usefulness and service. Women will 
be used to direct the education of girls and also fill the 
‘positions:as inspectresses for girls’ schools. 

This is what Le Zoute says:—“ The building up ofa 
ssound home life should receive consideration in the 
-school, as well as be exemplified in the home. 

“We therefore suggest that the International Missionary 
Council be asked to set up a Commission or Committee 
‘to help and advise those engaged in the education of 
women and girls.” 

It would be wise for this Conference to keep in touch 
with this committee. 

Ill. But certainly the et vision touching on 
~women’s work that came to us at Le Zoute was that ofa 
lean, healthy, happy Africa. It was along these lines 
éhat the conference opened up new avenues of Christian 
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service towards a suffering humanity. Nothing impressed’ 
us so tremendously as those heart-searching appeals. 
from the medical women. And with the vivid recollections. 
I had in my mind of the great work the Negro women 
were doing as Home Demonstrators and Health Agents. 
in America I became envious for similar work to be 
started on a large scale among the Native women and 
girls in Africa. Wecannot believe it to be the will of God 
that so many of His children should have diseased and il-— 
nurtured bodies, and should live in filth and ignorance of 
the laws of health. Therefore I believe it is up tous at 
this Conference to put all the forces together and tackle 

this great question for the sake of the women and children 
of Africa 


We want Native and Coloured Christian women and 
girls to be trained in large numbers to help take care of 
the health of their people. And while we are planning 
for such special training as these Home Demonstrators 
and Health Agents will need, let us be on the lookout for 
suitable candidates. Again may I say, that this matter 
has been very earnestly and fully discussed by the 
Women’s Board of the D.R. Church, and together with 
the leaders of the Mission Church, they are considering a 
plan of training Coloured Christian girls for health work 
in the locations and rural areas. It may interest some of 
the members to know that in the location at Graaff-Reinet, 
a Coloured nurse is working uuder the auspices of the 
local municipality and Women’s Missionary Board of the 
D.R. Church. Would that we had hundreds of trained 
Native and Coloured Christian women doing health and 
welfare work in our sadly neglected locations and Native 
areas. This is what Le Zoute says: 


“Unless we are making it possible for the Africans to 
have a healthy soulin a healthy body we are doing less 
than our Master intended us to do.” 

What are the needs of the Native woman and girl? A 
new vision of the uplifting power that comes from the 
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Christian home, from Christian education, from a healthy 
sanctified body. 


B. Who must lead the Native woman and girl into these new 
avenues of work to meet her needs ? 

Consecrated women—women of sympathv and under- 
standing, women who are on fire for God and humanity. 
But also women with special training and every 
equipment for their great task. 

Very great emphasis was laid on the training of lady 
missionaries before they proceed to their work. Here is 
the resolution : 

“The women of the conference realise the work among 
African women has advanced to such a point, that in 
order to conserve the remarkable results already achieved 
there is more than ever an urgent need for special 
attention to be given to the training of new women 
missionaries. The women of the conference ask that 
more emphasis be put by all missionary boards and 
agencies upon the training for missionary service, and 
that time be allowed for the study of phonetics, and the 
principles of language, manners, customs and religion, 
before going to the field, as well as on furlough.” I am 
glad to report that the Women’s Board of the D.R. 
Church has made special provision for such training at 
her Institute, Friedenheim, Wellington. And with an 
eye to the future two young South African women with a 
university education are being sent to America this July to 
take up special studies at Scarret College, Nashville, and also 
to attend schools at Hampton and other institutions. We 

hope that they willin course of time become additional 
lecturers at the Training Institute for the lady workers at 
Wellington. 

But should not also more use be made of the wife of 
the Native evangelist and teacher? And should not new 
emphasis be laid on the special training she must receive 
for’spiritual and social work among her own women folk ? 
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The sacredness of womanhood is best understood by 
woman and can best be interpreted by woman, therefore, 
the Native woman has a very special mission to her 
own people. 

But in conclusion we ask: 


C. How can we do it? 


The Le Zoute Conference was intended to be the 
starting point of a great new movement. 


Will the Christian women rise to the opportunity and 
take action? Here is one way of taking action :— 

(1) By forming women’s inter-racial commissions, 
where Christian women of the white and black races could 
have round table conferences, and so secure respect and 
protection for womanhood everywhere, regardless of race 
and colour. 

(2) But let us also make a new effort to enlist the 
services of our young people, especially our young women. 
The older members of the church have got into a groove in 
thinking. The new generation is making a study of the 
black races, with a sympathetic mind based on a better 
understanding and have a great contribution to make. 
Nothing fills me with such new hope for the future as the 
splendid way our young girls are coming forward to take 
their share in the evangelisation of Africa. I have just 
returned from a conference in Port Elizabeth where their 
work was discussed. They have only been in active 
harness for three years and already they are supporting 
two lady doctors in Nyasaland. 

Let us do all we can to arouse young South Africa to 
our aid in our great task. 

We ask ourselves again—how can we do it? 

(3) Would not a practical way be to form a woman’s 
federated Committee representing the different boards of 
Mission Societies to act as a Continuation Committee to 
try and keep in touch with each other, as to the best way 
of carrying out these resolutions affecting women’s work ? 
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3. But yet the most effective way. of taking action is by 
bringing every effort of ours into relationship with Jesus 
Christ. For of all the forces which are at work to assist in 
the evolution of the Bantu women towards a higher and 
broader life, the Christian religion is the greatest. : 

It is for such service that we would pledge ourselves to 
the women and girls of Africa—and we know that 
“through each consecrated soul the power of God will 
work for the uplifting of humanity.” 


12. REALIGNMENT OF FORCES IN VIEW OF THE 
NEW MISSIONARY SITUATION. 


(Dr. J. D. Taylor.) 


The wording of the subject assigned me suggests at once 
that the first step is to outline what the new missionary 
situation is, in order that we may know to what realignment 
it points. For the most authoritative delineation of the 
new missionary situation we must turn to the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council. The 
most outstanding characteristics of the new situation 
facing the missionary enterprise, as they emerge from 
advance reports of the Jerusalem Conference seem to be: 

1. The emphasis is no longer geographical. The age 
of missionary exploration has passed and the attitudes that 
resuited from it are passing. There are still unoccupied, 
or unevangelized areas, and therefore need for geographical 
expansion in some parts, but the old slogan, “the evange- 
lization of the world in this generation ”’ has lost its force, 
as much because of the swing of emphasis away from the 
idea of geographical conquest, as because of the waning 
appeal of the eschatalogical theory involved init. “ Africa 
for Christ,” means something very different to-day from 
merely reaching its remote parts and covering its geogra- 
phical extent with the preaching of the Gospel. It means 
that Christianity must be at once the medium and the 
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‘standard of all those economic, social and political adjust- 
“ments that must take place as the pagan social structure 
‘disintegrates under the impact upon it of a more complex 
‘material civilization. 

If this is so then the realignment of forces will be looked 
at not from the geographical point of view. It will be not 
so much a question of demarcation of territory between 
‘societies, nor of the transfer of societies from one area to 
another, nor of settling problems of overlapping. All these 
things may be and ought to be involved, but it will be not 
from the point of view of securing adequate occupation of 
territory, but from the point of view of honestly tacing the 
whole task, as it presents itself with the new emphasis. Is 
it not possible that even some of the things that have 
seemed impossible will be accomplished, if we really get 
the new vision of the nature of our task? 

One gets a somewhat depressing impression from reading 
in the Year-Book Dr. du Plessis’ sketch of the efforts of 
this Conference to bring about geographical comity, from 
the still-born scheme of an arbitration board to deal with 
cases of overlapping, to the effort to bring about federation 
on the linés of ‘Kenya, which remains on the Minutes of 
Conference as a kind of high-water mark of co-operation 
sentiment. Whatever might once have been possible 
‘geographical demarcation has been rendered impracticable 
by the course of historical development of the churches in 
South Africa. Exchange of fields or removal to other 
fields in the interests of comity is so rare as to be without 
significance. If Federation takes place it is likely to be 
under the driving force of the new situation. Canon 
Phelps-Stokes at Le Zoute defined Co-operation as associa- 
tion for common service. One may suggest that that is a 
higher ideal than demarcation to avoid friction over the 
occupation of a common territory. 


%. The second element in the new situation, as it 
‘appeared at Jerusalem, is the broadened view of the mean- 
ing of evangelization, namely the responsibility of the 
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Church to touch and save the whole of life and not merely 
what used to. be called the soul. This is not so much a 
new discovery as a new and definite consecration to the 
task. It is significant that our own Conference, at its more. 
recent meetings, has. been giving more and more attention, 
to the social and economic conditions of Native life. 
Should the Church remain indifferent to the conditions of 
bitter poverty prevailing in some areas the Church would 
soon become a factor of little significance in Native life. 
Should the Church give grounds for the suspicion that it is 
committed by its program to entangling alliances with an 
industrial system that blocks the road of the Native to 
economic security, or even if ignorance prevails on the 
part of the Church, of the conditions of his economic life 
and the factors which affect his welfare, the preaching of 
the Gospel will soon fall on deaf ears. 

The pronouncement of Jerusalem on this aspect of the 
new situation is in the nature of a confession of sin: 

“The missionary enterprise, coming as it does out of 
an economic order dominated almost entirely by the 
profit motive, has not been so sensitive to those aspects 
of the Christian message as would have been necessary, 
sensibly to mitigate the evils which advancing indus- 
trialism has brought in its train.” 

“Edinburgh 1910” was interested in South Africa’s sin 
of over-lapping and over-occupation. “Jerusalem 1928” 
was interested to know how South Africa was meeting the 
test of Christian brotherhood in her inter-racial relation- 
ships, what was being done about Native poverty and 
about industrial colour bars, what impact the Church was 
making upon the problems of social injustice, whether 
missionaries were awake to the fact that, in spite of the 
preaching of the Gospel, Native life is disintegrating under 
the forces brought to bear upon it by the industrial exploi- 
tation of Africa, and whether the Church was setting itself 
to the intelligent exercise of its indubitable powers to effect 
a reintegration of Native life. 
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’ One of the most important practical proposals of the 
Jerusalem Conference was the establishment of a bureau 
of social and economic research and information. One 
important direction in which missionary effort might seek 
realignment in South Africa is in the establishment of 
similar co-operative fact-finding machinery for local con- 
ditions. Here is room for the closest co-operation. 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Anglicans, Congregationalists 
and Pagans are all suffering from the same economic 
conditions. Denominationalism has no bearing on the 
type of Christian intelligence needed for the understanding 
of this issue. Fortunately a co-ordinating agency is at 
hand in the Joint Councils. Missionaries should not only 
link up with these Councils in the cities, but should seek 
the extension of the Councils into country areas. The 
missionaries, the farmers and representative Natives of any 
country village, if they would get together could become 
valuable adjuncts to the proposed central bureau of 
research. Even in the mission stations an organization of 
the European missionaries and representative Natives to 
study the economic and social life of the community and - 
to seek to better it would develop new points of contact 
between Christ and the people. 

Moreover the saving grace of Christianity should extend 
to the soil and the soil responds as well to Roman Catholic 
agricultural knowledge as to similar intelligence under a 
Protestant hat. We may not be able to demarcate territory 
with Roman Catholic missions nor to bring them into 
ecclesiastical alliance, but we can unite with them, or at 
least learn from them in the organization of farmers’ 
associations and co-operative banks. 

Or if we turn to the city slum, what might not be effected 
if we could enter upon a united evangelistic effort which 
should include sitting down to discuss with the slum 
dwellers what the forces are that make the slum and what 
message Christianity has for them. We may well take as 
the basis of any contemplated Federation not a theological 
statement of belief, but a social creed and a social program 
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in the broadest sense of that word. It is obvious also that 
in the seeking of new workers and in their training the 
new situation should be a determining factor. There 
should be at least a few specialists in social and economic 
science with the same Christian consecration that we 
expect in a minister of the Gospel, and every worker com- 
missioned should be given some measure of training in 
these new applications of Christianity. 

3. A third outstanding element in the new situation, as 
revealed at Jerusalem is the recognition that Christ is 
creating for Himself a church in what we have been 
accustomed to call mission fields. The note of comrade- 
ship with these young churches was struck in this resolu. 
tion: 

“We would repudiate any svmptom of a religious 
imperialism that would desire to impose beliefs and 
practices on others in order to manage their souls in their 
supposed interests—nor have we the desire to bind up our 
Gospel with fixed ecclesiastical traditions which derive 
their meaning from the experience of the western church. 
Rather the aim should be to place at the disposal of the 
younger churches of all Jands our collective historic 
experience. We believe that much of that experience has 
come out of reality and will be worth sharing. But we 
ardently desire that the younger churches express the 
gospel through their own genius and through forms suit- 
able to their racial heritage.” 

The emphasis for us in South Africa should be upon 
the effective carrying out of “the aim to place at the 
disposal of the young African church our collective and 
historic experience.” The development of the separatist 
churches shows that the young church has found itself and 
is seeking self-expression, but the tone and quality of those 
churches indicates that we: have not been altogether 
successful in getting across to the Native church our 
collective and historic experience. It would not be safe 
to judge the tree by its windfalls, but we shall all admit 
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that the whole Native church is still far from equipped 
with the material for shaping its own faith and practice. 

Is it not time perhaps for a change of emphasis in the 
work of the missionary from the task of administration to 
that of instruction’ of the Native Jeadership in their 
responsibility for the interpretation of Christian ethics 
into the everyday life of the Native people. Toa large 
extent our Native congregations are in charge of Native 
‘ministers poorly equipped intellectually for training their 
voluntary assistants. Much of the work is done by 
“voluntary lay-preachers with no training whatever. If 
ventured in the presidential address of the 1925 Conference 
‘to suggest the establishment of a Commission on Evange- 
lism to do for the evangelistic work what the Phelps- 
‘Stokes Commission did fur education. I venture to re- 
iterate that suggestion. Under the leadership of such a 
man as Mr. Oldham or Dr. Warnshuis a commission made 
up of two or three South Africans should be able to make 
suggestions comparable to those of the efficiency engineer 
in industry, which would put the lagging evangelism of 
the Native Church on a basis more adequate to the new 
situation. 

Meanwhile why should not inter-denominational retreats 
for Native ministers be held at centres all over the Union. 
My own church has its annual Bible Study week for its 
Native ministers, as doubtless others have, but if inter- 
denominational gatherings could be held, especially in the 
larger centres, there could be a sharing of experience in 
the methods of training catechumens and lay-preachers. 
The best leadership in religious education would be 
attracted to such worth-while groups, the lecturers and 
lessons would become formulated into pamphlets and 
text-books which could be translated into the Native 
languages and the influence of such training conferences 
would soon be felt in an increasingly efficient ministry 
throughout the church. Lay-preacher classes would find 
the same material available and the whole presentation 
of the gospel would gain in intelligence and vitality. 
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The African church is doubtless not so far om the road 
' to complete ability to stand, alone as the churches of the 
Orient, but we can by no means be negligent of the duty. to; 
recognize that we are here to work not for. but with the 
Native church. The Bantu Presbyterian Church and. a: 
good many other church organizations equally advanced: 
im polity, if less conspicuously so, already indicate a: 
degree of recognition of the new situation and adaptation 
toit, Many missions still lag behind in this important 
principle. A federation for the practical application of 
Christianity to the new situation would tend to bring all 
‘societies up to the level:of the most advanced in this 
comradeship of faith with the young church. . 

4. A fourth element in the new situation is the increas- 
ug race Consciousness of people everywhere and Africa is 
mo exception, and the increasing tension of race relation-. 
ships. South Africa is particularly the field where 
Christianity faces the test of its capacity to harmonize 
supposedly conflicting interests. 

It ought to: be obvious that the missionary of to-day 
meeds to examine himself for any taint of racial superior- 
ity fattitude, or its complement the inferiority complex, 
due to the popular prejudice against his work, and which 
imduces an apologetic attitude as to his relations with the 
Natives regarding his missionary task. But the mission- 
ary will not have done his duty when he has cleared 
himself of these handicaps. The tension of race relations is 
based in unequal opportunity. On the one side there 
must be struggle for betterment, on the other there is the 
assumed necessity for self-protection by withholding and 
restricting opportunity on the basis of colour. The Church 
must relate itself in a Christian way with the Natives” 
industrial movements. It must speak for justice in the 
matter of the franchise. But the Church will be ineffective 
til! it can speak with united voice, till it has an all-time 
organization through which to function, till its utterances, 
are hased on intelligent fact-finding and not on sound, but 
unconvincing sentiment. 
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Some way must be found for functioning together in ali 
these important matters. The loose organization of the 
General Conference, its infrequent meetings, its lack of 
machinery fcr functioning efficiently at all times and the 
insufficient representation of the Native church in it makes 
it inadequate to the situation. Mr. Oldham in his visit 
two vears ago was feeling out the possibility of an 
organization which would co-ordinate the work of Joint 
Councils and missionary conferences and would form 
a clearing house for definite practical Christian activities. 
A salaried secretary and one who, under the humble name- 
of secretary would be capable of the functions of Field 
Marshall would be the first essential of the scheme. It 
should not be undertaken hastily. It should be initiated 
by and affiliated with the International Missionary 
Council, but it should come and come soon. 


5. If one were to mention one more feature of the new 
situation it would be the increasing recognition of what a 
recent writer has called “the majestic moral meaning of 
the enterprise of building a Christian world.”” Where the 
Church is losing ground may it not be because it has lost 
that vision? Le Zoute and Jerusalem must awaken us in 
South Africa. 

Mr. Oldham in an address at Le Zoute reminded the 
Conference of the perplexity which missionary circles felt 
when Dr. Jesse Jones came back from Africa with the re- 
sults of his study of African education. People asked, 
“ What precisely do you want us todo?”’ But he always 
replied, “| don’t want you to do anything in particular. I 
want you to do from a new point of view what you are 
doing at present. If you get the new point of view the 
necessary changes will follow of themselves ” 

And the Jerusalem findings put the same thought thus : 
“Tt cannot be that our present complacency and 
moderation are a faithful expression of the mind of 
Christ and the meaning of His cross in the midst of the 
wrong and want and sin of our modern world As we 
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contemplate the work which Christ has laid upon His. 
Church we who are met here on the Mount of Olives‘in 
sight of Calvary would take up for ourselves and summon. 
those from whom we come and to whom we return, to take 
up with us the cross of Christ and all for which it stands, 
and to go forth into the world to live in the fellowship of 
His sufferings and by the power of His resurrection. 


13. THE MISSIONARY ATTITUDE TO THE BANTU 
INTELLIGENTSIA. 


(Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd.) 


Not a month ago within the College at Fort Hare was 
witnessed for the third time the scene of Bantu youth 
receiving University honours—honours won without a 
vestige of privilege, but rather with the handicap that 
eXaMination papers had to be penned in a language 
other than their own. The recent occasion was all the 
more memorable in that one of the recipients of a degree- 
was a Bantu woman. It is sureiv a remarkable mission- 
arv achievement that not much more than a century ago 
the Bantu were found destitute of literature and not even 
in possession of an alphabet and that to-day some from 
among their number are so unmistakably taking their 
place alongside the educated men and women of other 
peoples. 

These developments tend, however, to accentuate the 
fact that the conditions under which the modern 
missionary Jabours are not the conditions known to those 
who toiled in the same field in an earlier time. We 
cannot avoid facing to-day the circumstance—and still 
more shall it loom before us in the future—that a new type 
of convert has appeared in our midst ; a convert inoculated 
with the spirit of free enquiry and acquainted in some 
measure with the findings of modern science. As the 
days pass, this type is bound to become more numerous, but 
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whether few or-many such will for long wield an unusual 
influence over the minds of their people in virtue of 
achievement in academic studies. 

In some instances—we may hope in more than some— 
these men and women will find in the service of the 
Church and the Church’s Lord their highest satisfaction. 
At least, it must be the prayer of each of us that there 
shall be no divorce in spirit or understanding between the 
new intelligentsia and the missionary forces to whom they 
owe so much. But while we look to them to make due 
acknowledgement of the value of missionary service and 
to aid us in seeking the salvation of their fellows, it cannot 
be forgotten that the pre-requisites for harmonious 
working cannot all emanate from one side. In particular, 
the question is bound to arise, are we prepared to give the 
fullest scope within our service to fresh enquiring spirits, 
whose thought-forms may not be the same as ours? 
Moreover, if in their studies or in contact with non- 
Christian Europeans and unbelieving Europeans they 
come face to face with modern views, for example, as to 
the relations of science and religion, the authority and 
interpretation of the Scriptures and kindred subjects, and, 
meeting these, look to us for guidance, what shell we say? 
We may well believe that a time must elapse before such 
issues can profitably be dealt with from pulpits among 
our Bantu people, but that we shall have to face them in 
our studies with individual questioners, as well as in Bible 
class enquiries, none with his fingers on the pulse of 
modern developments can doubt. 

There are two possible attitudes. With their questions 
and perplexities, we may evince no sympathy. We may 
eschew the process of rethinking the mental setting of our 
faith in terms that will take account of our new science, 
our new methods of historical studv, and our new 
acquaintance with other religions, and seek to push our 
converts to the same viewpoint. We may even declare, 
for instance—it is no fanciful instance—that nothing 
happened on this planet prior to 4004 B.C., that. science 
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With its declarations as to the antiquity of man is all 
misleading, and that the modern spirit of enquiry is of the 
Devil. In particular, we may belittle the critical study of 
the Scriptures. And with this cold comfort turn them 
from our doors. And thus there may be re-enacted 
among the Buntu the tragedy that took place in another 
. Jand some fifty vears ago: when the correspondence of 
Professor Henry Drummond was looked through after 
his death, there were found countless letters from young 
men declaring that they were being driven from faith 
because thev could not accept traditional views that were 
being thrust upon them. 

On the other hand, we may welcome this ferment of the 
intellect among our new class of converts. We may 
encourage them to pursue their studies along the lines to 
which they have become accustomed, and, while warning 
them of the limitations of the intelJect and declaring that 
there are other and surer means of contact with God, may 
remember that it was Jesus himself who added to the 
ancient commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” the significant phrase, “ with all thy mind” Wemay 
encourage them to believe that the Holy Spirit has still 
many things yet to teach us and that modern intellectual 
honesty is not a polluted channel unworthy of being the 
medium of divine enlightenment. 

It must be emphasised here that one is not pleading for the 
acceptance of all the findings emanating from present-day 
schools of thought. Indeed, one is far from pleading 
‘even for the endorsement of the conclusions of many 
modern Biblical scholars. To accept views. without 
enquiry and merely because they are modern is as 
‘unscientific, not to say dishonest, as to reject them for 
the same cause. Many of the new views are too nebulous 
‘and too -unsurely verified for confident subscription. 
‘Some of the theological positions of the present-day are 
‘but exploded heresies of the long ago. Personally—I 
‘trust you will forgive this confession of faith—I cannot 


accept modern teaching that questions the Divinity of our 
Lord, His virgin birth, or His resurrection from the 
dead. 

To reject, however, the results reached by particular 
-enquirers is not the same as disallowing liberty of enquiry. 
What one would plead for is that the modern missionary 
will allow to the new educated classes growing among the 
Bantu freedom to pursue studies along modern scientific 
lines, and that the missionary himself, as far as his 
circumstances permit, will, for the benefit of his people 
who may at any time require his aid, and also for his 
own benefit, make himself acquainted with the labours of 
contemporary scholarship and be able to give a reason 
either for accepting or rejecting the newer knowledge. lif 
by reason of lack of talent or of opportunity he cannot 
make himself acquainted with these things, then let him 
trust those who are carrying on earnestly and believingly 
this side of the Church’s work. Only thus, it may be 
averred, can we help our people to the fullest to meet the 
questions of a new day; only thus escape the peril of 
finding ourselves divorced from a new and powerful 
ally. 

The Bantu with their logical minds will be quick to 
detect that Jesus himself was regarded by the religious 
forces of His age as an innovator, allowing the winds of 
liberty to blow too freely through traditional beliefs and 
practices ; they will ke quick to observe as they read the 
pages of history that many of the most Spirit-filled forces 
in the Church—men like Augustine, Luther, Calvin and 
Wesley—were on the side of intellectual freedom and 
were blamed therefor. They will perceive that the 
Church in past ages has suffered sore hurt and has caused 
the world to suffer because it lagged behind the educated 
classes of its time—pronouncing its anathemas on 
Copernicus and casting out Galileo, quoting Scripture 
against the abolition of slavery and the use of chloroform. 
Moreover, the mind of the Bantu will be quick to endorse 
the view that “the man who refuses to face facts does not 
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believe in God.” And it will be prone to say with Milton, 
“ Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put 
‘to the worse in a free and open encounter.” 

To accept these positions is not to rob our Christian 
faith of its wonder and mystery. Nor is it to drain from 
‘the Scriptures any richness of their content. In Holy 
Writ we have the revelation of stupendous truths with 
‘vast spaces interposed. And not all the contributions of 
‘modern science can fill these spacesup. A system rounded 
-and whole is beyond our human scope, and possibly will re- 
main beyond our human scope. So profound are the doings 
-of the Creator that we must leave ourselves room to say with 
‘the Latin father, “ Mira profunditas, mi Deus, mira profun- 
ditas ”—** The wonder of it, my God, the wonder of it and the 
-depth,” or with St. Paul, “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past finding out.” . 

But it also means that these vast spaces are not to be 
filled with crude theories of our own--theories that have 
no authority or warrant in the very book we quote. We 
do not honour or strengthen the great depository of 
revelation when we seek to prop it up with postulates of 
literal verbal inspiration or reduce it to the level of a 
‘scientific text-book. In this connection we may well 
listen to a voice over the ages. “It is a very shameful 
and dangerous thing,” said St. Augustine fifteen centuries 
ago, “and one to be carefully avoided, that an unbeliever 
should hear a Christian talking nonsense about the earth, 
the air, the motions, and magnitude, and distances of the 
‘ stars, the courses of the seasons, the nature of animals 
and minerals, and such-like scientific questions, on the 
pretended authority of Scripture. For if he has a real 
knowledge of these things, grounded on observation and 
reasoning, he cannot refrain from laughing at the abysma 
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ignorance of the Christian.” The Bible is not a scientific 
text-book and we should not prostitute it to that use. ‘Its 
mission is immeasurably higher: not to proclaim the 
facts ‘of the natural world to the mind of man, but ‘te 
jproclaim the facts of the spiritual world to his immortal 
soul—the facts of the love of God throughout the ages and 
as revealed supremely in the atoning death of His Son. 

Some one has told how at Buenito, in New Mexico, a 
buried city was recently discovered. It was at the foot of 
a great leaning rock, bigger than the leaning Tower of ‘Pisa. 
‘As the excavators delved, they found remains of ancient 
‘sticks, and props and charms at the base of the rock. The 
idea was evident. Those people of an ancient time 
ewanted to-shore up the mighty mass to prevent its falling. 
The city passed away, the inhabitants disappeared; ther 
‘have been buried beneath the dust of centuries. But—the 
rock still stands. We imitate these timorotis folks teo 
much. We seek to prop up God’s revelation—the 
ampregnable rock of His Word; we bring our tiny sticks te 
save it from collapse. “All flesh is grass and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away: But the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” 

It remains but to be emphasized that to welcome the 
new light involves no dislovalty to the old Evangel. Nor 
does it involve the slightest derogation from the 
supremacy and Saviourhood of Christ. No one can doubt, 
for example, that an enriched view of Jesus has come to 
us from the modern study of the human life of the Master, 
a typically present-day development and almost unknown 
since the Gospels themselves were penned. Such studies, 
with very few exceptions, leave Him unchallenged as 
Redeemer. We lay them aside still staying, “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
‘be 'saved.” 

‘No one was a more ardent lover of the simple Gospel. or 
more faithful to the fundamental doctrines of ‘the faith 
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than was Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh. To him 
countless multitudes owe their souls. Yet it was he who 
declared, ‘“‘ The world of mind does not stand still. And 
the theological mind will stand still at its peril. ...I1 find 
no difficulty in carrying much of the best of the past with 
me in going out to meet and hail the new theological 
methods. Of all bodies on the earth the Church of 
Christ should be the most catholic-minded, the «most 
hopeful, the most generous, sure that every movement 
of the human mind is ordered and overruled for her 
ultimate establishment, extension, and enriching.” 


14. THE NATIVE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND SOME 
WAYS OUT. 


(Rev. Dr. J. Henderson.) 


“For what maketh thee to differ from another? and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst 
receive, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received? ” 


“For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, 

and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.”’ 
* * * 

To affirm that the Native population in our country has 
reached what is really a crisis in its means and methods of 
living well and wisely may appear to many of my hearers 
an exaggeration, if not bare-faced scaremongering. Zulu- 
land, we all know, still holds for ail its inhabitants 
subsistence that is more than ample. The Transkeian 
Territories are turning to new and better account their 
agricultural and pastoral resources, and on all hands they 
are hailed as fairly setting out on the road of progress. 
Further, the circumstance that although the mines offer 
relatively high wages and favourable conditions for un- 
skilled labourers they cannot obtain the full supply they 
need, and that employment on farms, which on the face of 
it should be congenial to Native families, in many parts of 
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the country goes abegging, suggests that Native indigence, 
if it exists, is far from universal, and is gravely acute on no 
large scale. 

That comforting inference, however, does not appear to 
be borne out by what investigations have already been 
undertaken. Indeed the evidence is accumulating that 
over the greater part of South Africa the Native population 
is economically losing ground, that, relative to its numbers, 
its resources are shrinking, and becoming exhausted, 
and that the means at the disposal of many Native 
communities have normally ceased to be sufficient for 
sustaining healthy life. 

In the Census returns it may be observed that these 
impoverished areas classify themselves by the significant 
characteristic that their population is stagnant, or even 
decreasing. The land in such cases has become so to 
speak super-saturated with inhabitants, whose recuperative 
power has been decreasing cumulatively, until, as is now 
the ‘case over much of the Eastern Province their capital, 
in whatever form it existed, is practically extinct, and 
Government maylhave, and repeatedly has had, to inter- 
vene with rations and relief work to avert famine. In 
these unhappy circumstances not only is the physical 
vitality of the people being disastrously sapped, but 
through injury to their independence and self-respect, also, 
and even more unfortunately, their moral vitality. 

To illustrate this distressing situation I hope you will 
pardon my referring to an enquiry, which through the 
assistance of the local magistrate, I was able to carry 
through in 1926-27 in this Division of Victoria East where 
the Conference is now meeting. ‘The modern history of 
South Africa,” says Theal, “ may be regarded as beginning 
in 1873,” and this enquiry was directed to comparing the 
economic condition of the people in 1925-26 with what it 
was fifty years earlier, in 1875, as recorded then with very 
full detail in the Blue Books on Native Affairs. In the 
first thirty-six years of that period the Native population 
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of the Division rose from 6,900 to 14,339, an increase of 
107%, and then, the land apparently becoming incapable of 
carrying more, the population ceased to grow, the num- 
bers gradually tending to decrease. Although there was 
towards the end of that period coming into the Division 
a large amount of wages earned by labourers and other 
workers at the mines and elsewhere, of whom there 
were over 2,000 engaged in outside employment in 1925, 
the Native purchases from the storekeepers in the Division 
did not even equal those of 1875. Their value in 1875 was 
£21,073, and in 1925 only £20.048, a thousand pounds less 
-in spite of the increased purchasing power that was to be 
expected from so much earning of wages, and notwith- 
standing the reduced value of money. Moreover there 
occurred in the value of the farm produce sold a 
decrease that struck the investigators with dismay. Their 
value in 1875 was £19,273, but in 1925 they had shrunk to 
£10,376. Plainly almost all that the land and the grazings 
produced was being consumed by the inhabitants them- 
selves. This might have been a satisfactory situation 
enough in the circumstance that so many were earning 
wages, but investigation of the purchases showed that 
whereas the expenditure on foodstuffs was only 20% of the 
total in 1875, in 1925 it had risen to 63%. In other words 
our local Native people have lost half of the power of 
purchasing commodities other than the barest necessaries 
of existence which they possessed fifty years ago. 

A family of six was spending in 1875 an average of 
£12 18s. on blankets and articles of apparel. In 1925, 
when the cost of these articles had increased greatly, 
it was spending only £2 3s. 3d., which gives 7s. 24d. 
per individual. 

In 1925 the total income per family from farm produce 
and stock was on an average insufficient to meet its 
expenditure at the traders’ stores by as much as £4 16s. 10d. 
That amount, therefore, and all the other expenses of the 
family, taxation, dipping fees, school and church charges, 
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medical services, expenses of special occasions, weddings 
and funerals, had to be met out of wages earned outside 
the district. The struggle for existence is so severe that 
all the year round nearly sixty per cent of the able-bodied 
men are absent from their homes at work, but despite all 
their efforts, the struggle is going hopelessly against them ; 
and because of the most creditable Native characteristic of 
those that have sharing to the utmost with those that have 
not, it is not families here and there or even sporadic com- 
munities, but the whole mass of the people that is affected. 
A state of destitution has become general, which is fatal 
to progress, is breaking up family life, and is reducing the 
people to an apathetic hopelessness. 

Now it is particularly to be noted by this Missionary 
Conference that this Native economic retrogression is 
occuring in its extremest forms in a part of the country in 
which contact with the Europeans has been longest 
established, and processes which are elsewhere negligible 
because they are in their early stages are seen here in their 
results and consequences. Further it is an area in which 
missionary work has been carried on for over a hundred 
years, and which to-day is in a way covered by missionary 
organizations. Accordingly, whether we accept it or not, 
the world attaches to the missionaries and the missionary 
bodies responsibility and blame to a seriously disconcerting 
extent, for the bad economic situation in which the people 
find themselves to-day. 


As to this responsibility in some measure for the 
material welfare of the people to whom we minister few of 
us will nowadays disavow it. We are recognising that 
our call is so wide that we are commissioned directly to 
bring the ordering of men’s lives here on earth into con- 
formity with the Spirit of Jesus, and we are perceiving that 
man is a unity whose spiritual life is rooted indivisibly in 
his material conditions, of all of which we must take 
account if we are to be faithful to Him who said that He 
came that men might have life and that they might have 
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it more abundantly. But it is to be feared the homage 
paid to this widened conception of missionary duty has 
been more of the lips and the pen than of the heart and of 
the hands. ‘Our approach toour task,” says the report 
of the Jerusalem Conference in the section dealing with 
economics, “must be made in humility and penitence 
BRA VOVes, moe ss in penitence, because our fathers and we 
ourselves have been so blind to many of the implications 
of our faith, in love because our message is the Gospel of 
the love of God, and only by the love in our own hearts 
for those to whom we speak can we make known its 
power or its true nature.” It must be confessed that on 
the one hand the Church has not done all that it might in 
community service and in constructive teaching and effort 
for securing better material conditions for the people to 
whom it preached the Gospel of Jesus—Dr. Loram com- 
plains that Christianity has been presented, especially by 
the Protestant missionaries, as a personal and not a 
community religion—and on the other hand it has not taken 
the effective stand it should against injustice, oppression, 
race-hatred and race-contempt. Our lives in this land 
are interlocked at so many points with other Europeans 
whose attitude to the Natives is not ours that missionaries 
are constantly tempted to compromise, and to yield to the 
fear of man which bringeth a snare. There is lack of 
heroic practice of the Gospel; and our obligations are not 
taken seriously enough. ‘‘The pronouncements,” says 
Mr. Oldham, ‘‘ made by ecclesiastical bodies on social and 
moral questions are too often the utterance of pious 
platitudes without knowledge and thought behind them, . 
and practical men, who know that only by hard and 
sustained thinking can a way be found through the per- 
plexities and enigmas of modern life, are apt in consequence 
to regard the Church as an influence that can be ignored.” 
No missionary in South African history has been hated 
so much as Dr. John Philip, or held up to so much obloquy. 
Yet the course of events is now undeniably proving that 
most of what he condemned as wrong and mistaken, was 
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truly wrong and mistaken, and that the policies he 
advocated were in the main sound, and would have spared 
the country many a misfortune and shame had they been 
adopted less tardily and more fully. But Dr. Philip had 
no successor. No Elisha has had the courage to take up 
his mantle. ‘4 


The problem of the missionary’s duty on the economic 
side to a poor and backward people was never more 
closely studied than at the recent Jerusalem Conference. 
That gathering with its world-wide membership and 
world-wide outlook emphasised the necessity for making 
real the fellowship of the Gospel, and declared that it is 
demanded of the Church everywhere to build up a rural 
civilization that shall be Christian to the core, well 
organised and well-led, sharing the advancement of the 
masses of men. The local units of population are normal 
groupings with many bonds of common interest; and the 
rural world can be made Christian only as these small 
communities are made Christian. ~The Church should 
claim the leadership of the community and should 
aim at developing a community mind, and a com- 
munity patriotism, to make the community atrue family 
of families. The aim of the Church is to correlate all 
forces in the fundamental and inclusive task of creating a 
real Kingdom of God in this natural human grouping’ 


The main objectives of such service it classifies as 
follows: 


1. The development of Christian character, fellowship 
and service’ 


. Healthful living in a healthy enviroment. 


. The effective cultivation of the physical resources 
necessary to the food supply and the sound economic 
development of the people. 

4. The improvement of family life through the know- 
ledge of such home activities as the care of children, 
tood, sleeping facilities, sanitation, and all that 
centres about the life of women and children. 


cas) 
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D>. Social attitude towards neighbours which makes: 


possible sincere co-operation, and, 


6. The constant re-creation of personality, physical’ 


mental and spiritual’ 


The agencies to be employed it also classifies premising. 


co) 


that, if a community is to be built up it should build 
up itself, and that our effort as far as possible should 
be confined to assisting the community to utilise 
every individual agency and organisation within 
itself. 


. The first place is to be given to the family; to reach 


and renew it, and makeit the basal factor of the 
community life every effort should be made. 


. The Church, which should function seven days in the 


week, and be the rallying centre for the community 
with a programme extensive enough to minister to 
the whole life of the community, in co-operation 
with other organisations. 


. The school in training children and youth. 
. Voluntary, by which it appears to mean, independent 


organisations, in connection with which the report 
lays down that the clesest possible co-operative 
relation shonld be established with local non- 
Christian organisations whose object is the building 
of a better community. lt adds, and this has a 
particular significance for us, even at the risk of 
credit accruing to such organisations, our knowledge 
and experience should be placed at their disposal to 
make their work effective. 


. The Government, which in endeavouring to uplift 


the rural population should receive our intelligent, 
consistent and continuous co-operation. We should 
encourage the people to take advantage to the full 
of what Government is doing. 


. Education. The methods employed should be worked 


out as a species of education, inclusive of a con- 
tinuous process of research relative to conditions and 
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resources, in order that procedure may always be 
based on ascertained facts, as well as in accordance 
with sound principles. There should also be mass 
education in regard to all the matters which are 
responsible for disease, drunkenness, poverty, indebt- 
edness, litigation, and superstition, as well as in all 
the constructive ideas and ideals that lift people to 
higher levels of life. 

‘7. Leadership. Suitable training should be given to 
selected men and women from the community itself, 
some paid, some voluntary. Training also should be 
given on lines of community service to all rural 
workers and this might be organised as a co-operative 
‘effort by several missions working in the same areas. 
It is as important to provide a suitable specialized 
training for such workers as it is for those who are to 
work in hospitals or in colleges. 


Attention should be given to the social construction of 
the communities with a view to the preservation of aJl that 
is best in them. The moral and spiritual values of the 
cultivator’s work need to be inculcated, the stewardship 
of the soil, his need of discovering God’s laws and how to 
conform to them. 

The report closes with the dictum that a statesmanlike 
programme for carrying through the work it has outlined 
is an imperative need. 

Such is the vision of duty and of service in the interests 
of humanity on a worldwide scale that came to the 
Jerusalem Conference; and so deeply do the wisdom and 
the judgment of that Conference impress us that we can- 
not but agree that even the details of its findings and 
recommendations deserve our earnest consideration. 

But this Conference of ours can deal only with salient 
points, and the practical question is how far these recom- 
mendations are applicable to South Africa, what are their 
importance and urgency relative to our present conditions, 
and to which of them should precedence be given in such 
action as this Conference may take. 
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The society and the economic conditions envisaged at 
Jerusalem, it will have been observed all through the 
recommendation, are more or less stable, while ours are not- 
The primitive Native economics in South Africa have been 
profoundly disturbed and disintegrated; moreover as to 
the present situation there prevail great ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Before we can deal with our problem 
we require a better knowledge of its facts. So forcibly 
was this need brought home to the Economic and Wage 
Commission of 1925, that the Chairman, as we all know, 
made it his first recommendation that: “ The Government 
should undertake a complete survey of the economic 
position of the Native people.” That survey, I need not 
recall to you, though repeatedly promised, has not yet 
been arranged. It would not be out of place for this 
Conference to bring to the notice of the Minister for 
Native Affairs our deep sense of the urgent necessity for 
appointing without further delay a commission to under- 
take this survey. But while this Conference is making 
representations to Government and awaiting its action it 
might very well also make a recommendation to the local 
conferences which it represents that they should undertake 
surveys and investigations independently each within its 
own areas. Neither the Government in its own sphere 
nor the missionary bodies in theirs can plan programmes 
of service on behalf of the Natives that will be fully 
effective unless they first study more fully than yet has 
been done, and at first hand the facts of the situations. 
Such a local enquiry as I recommend has been tried out 
by the Ciskeian Missionary Council, and has yielded in- 
formation not only already most valuable, but which when 
it is completed may, I venture to believe, in large measure 
transform the work of the missionary bodies concerned. 

And when we are encouraging the making of a general 
survey, and participating in it, it will be well for most of us, 
will it not? to investigate our own personal relationships 
with the Native communities with which we are in constant 
association, asking ourselves if these relationships are as 
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Christlike as they ought tobe. Dr. W. B. Rubusana in 
his paper in “ Thinking with Africa” remarks that “ con-- 
ditions are changed with the advent of the modern 
missionary. He is looked upon, rightly or wrongly, with 
some suspicion by the Natives as another representative 
of the aggressive system of the West. Pioneer missionaries- 
were simple, earnest people with the love of God in their 
hearts and with a burning desire to spread the Kingdom. . 
.... They were in fact messengers of mercy and bene- 
factors of the world. There is now a danger of the 
modern missionary being grouped in the eyes of the 
Natives with the whole company of exploiting Europeans.’” 

Then, though Government is beginning to deal on 
a substantial scale with instruction in the conservation 
and development of the soil and with agricultural teaching 
generally, the desirability and obligation of missionary 
co-operation with that effort is not negligible. If the 
fields are God’s gifts, then we as His children are directly 
concerned with how they are cultivated. There is, we must 
admit, a call for a missionary to do much more for 
agriculture than hold services of intercession for rain. 

A missionary economist, Mr. E. Stanely Jones, the 
author of The Christ of the Indian Road, came to the 
conclusion that almost every economic evil in India 
is rooted in religious and social custom. That would not 
be a preposterous statement if applied to the Natives of 
Africa. It contains elements of truth. Probably no. 
leakage of Native capital is so serious, and no hindrance 
to Native progress in rural economy is so great as that 
which is caused directly and indirectly by their love of 
cattle. In this part of the country the Native cattle on 
their overstocked commonages die in hundreds in every 
ordinary drought, and last year they died in thousands. 
Now, as Mrs. Hoernle has been telling us, cattle occupy 
a central place in Bantu culture, the chief objects of men’s 
thoughts, their chief form of wealth and their most 
treasured possession. They are indeed ritual animals, 
she says, which stand in intimate relationship with the 
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human group to which they belong. The cattle form a 
very intimate bond between the living members of the: 
group and the spirit members, for the cattle have come to 
the living by inheritance from the dead, or are acquired by 
the living with the spiritual aid of the dead.” So Mrs.. 
Hoernle. Those of us who are familiar with the story of 
Ntsikana, who is regarded as the first convert from among 
the Ama-Xosa, will recall that it was a peculiar light 
shining on the side of his favourite ox that brought to him 
his first consciousness of the nearness and the desire to 
help him of God. Now, it is clear that any advance in 
rural econcmics will demand restrictions upon the number: 
of cattle kept by each community ; and measures that may 
appear harsh, and will be resented, are likely to be re- 
quired to effect the needed change. Bitterness and strife 
will be engendered unless somehow this regard for cattles. 
which is by no means an uneconomic feeling, is sublimated, 
and made a means for helping the people rather than 
hindering them. This change of attitude is obviously a 
work for the understanding and wholly sympathetic 
missionary. 

It need hardly be more than mentioned that our schools 
require a new orientation towards better economics in 
the communities they serve, for that has been observed. 
for long. But itis earnestly to be hoped that this Con- 
ference will emphasise afresh upon every missionary 
organization the importance of its village school work, and 
the duty of giving its oversight and guidance a first place.. 
Want of time is urged as an excuse why some missionaries 
see so little of the school work under their care; but 
school work cannot be neglected for any other work if we 
are to win the people as a whole for the Kingdom of God. 


Very valuable service to the missionary cause has 
been rendered by the representative of the Students’ 
Christian movement in America in sending the Rev. Max 
Yergan to itinerate among our schools and colleges in the 
interests of the young. Mr. Max Yergan has become a 
pivotal force in the religious progress of the Native 
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people. In view of the guidance that must be given to 
missionaries, school teachers, and every agent of religion 
who can be of assistance in awakening an economic con- 
science and turning the tide of Native economic affairs, 
the appointing of at least one expert worker like Mr. 
Yergan appears to be an immediate and urgent need. I 
earnestly trust that this Conference will consider the 
feasibility of obtaining such an one, and take the begin- 
ning of steps that may secure him. 


While the Jerusalem Conference was concerned 
mostly with the backward peoples in rural communities 
our concern must perhaps quite as much centre in the 
wage-earning males of the communities that go out far 
from their homes for work. Lord Olivier describes the 
labour situation in South Africa as a “monstrous and 
diseased development,” and he rather bitterly imputes to 
white South Africans “the ideal of getting all you can, as 
long as you can, out of fellow human beings whom you 
have at a disadvantage, and taking all possible steps to 
keep them as long as possible at the greatest possible 
disadvantage.” That, we say, is-a grossly unfair imputa- 
tion, but it is undeniable that he has grounds for making 
it. The Economic and Wage Commission pointed out 
that the wages of a country depends upon the wealth of a 
country, but “South Africa at present is not among the 
rich countries of the world so that we should not expect 
the average wages to be high by comparison with other 
COUMUTES. 25.2 ae But taken in comparison with the 
capacity to pay of industry in different countries, the rates 
of wages in South Africa are relatively far higher than in 
any other country.” This difference it explains by what 
it calls “the wide spread between the highest and the 
lowest rates of wages.” The labourer who assists the 
skilled European craftsman is in South Africa usually 
non-European. His wages are invariably lower than 
wages in the other countries of which we have particulars.” 
Now the explanation of the high wages in a relatively poor 
country was given before the same commission in the 
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evidence of the Federated Chamber of Industry, whose 
representative said: ‘‘When consideration is given to the 
vast difference in the average wages for the Union, namely 
£248 for whites and £48 for Natives, there would seem to 
be reason for the statement so frequently made that, 
forced to pay a high rate of wage to white workers on 
account of the high standard of living, producers found 
this possible only because of the employment of Native 
labour in the lower branches of industry. In other words,” 
he continued, “white wages have been and are being 
paid largely at the expense of the Native worker.” These 
statements, let me remind you, are not the reckless asser- 
tions of irresponsible agitators, but the considered opinions 
of the best informed authorities. When we realise this 
Situation, what honest man can feel comfortable about 
it? The ugly truth then is that in great measure the 
high standard of living of the Europeans is made possible 
only by the insufficiently paid labour of the Natives, or, to 
put it in another way, the low standard of living of the 
wage earning Natives is the price of the high standard of 
living of the wage earning Europeans. Evils such as the 
prophet Amos inveiged against in the Israel of his day 
far more vehemently than Lord Olivier inveighs against 
them in South Africa to-day are everywhere in operation 
before our eyes. What are we saying about them? 
What are we doing? Not less than Amos of old the 
missionaries have responsibility to denounce evil in the 
name of the Lord, and to give warning saying “ Behold 
the eyes of the Lord are upon the sinful kingdom.” More- 
over missionaries are required to give to others a right 
lead. They have to ask themselves, Is my scale of living 
such that I cannot afford to pay my house servant, my 
stable boy, my Native employees a proper living wage? 
And as followers of Christ Jesus, they are undeniably 
called to sacrificial living. 


While none of us is wholly ignorant of wherein the 
Natives are being harassed and defrauded, no concerted 
effort worth speaking about has yet been put forth by the 
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Christian white people of the country to help them to com- 
bine for the collective selling of their labour, and to secure 
the ends obtained in other countries by trades unionism. 
The efforts of those Natives who have taken a lead in 
carrying out this idea have been looked at askance; and for 
fear of disapproval of the Churches men of good character 
and sound judgment, whose attachment to the movements 
aoight have immeasurably helped them, have stood aloof. 
A change of attitude on our part in this connection appears 
long overdue. 

Our widened outlook cannot rest only, as regards 
“community work, upon the rural population, but must 
include the town locations, which with their million of 
xyopulation are the gnawing cancer of Native life; and we 
must not forget the two million detribalized Natives mixed 
up with the white agricultural population of the country. 
These are all in the problem’ and all needing more deeply 
conceived service. 

A just and fair apportioning of the land of South 
Africa, had it been done even not longer than fifty years 
ago, would have averted the economic crisis we see im- 
pending, but it is now impossible. Additional land can 
now be looked to as only one, and perhaps only a minor 
one of the ‘ameliorating circumstances that we must seek 
for and contrive if we are’ to help the people. Neverthe- 
less it is the plain duty of this Conference again to appeal 
to the Government of the country to deal honestly with 
the situation, and at anyrate fulfil as far as it now is able 
the hopes created and the promises given. Every yearis 
making the necessary acts of justice more difficult. But 
while condemning the halting, half-hearted policy that has 
been followed by the Government, we must accept 
responsibility to some extent ourselves. The Government 
has failed to do its duty because public opinion was not 
prepared to approve the granting or selling of land ona 
large scale to Natives; and the public opinion is what it 
is because it has not been informed and rightly guided on 
the moral issues involved. The Soviet propagandists 
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depend for the spread of their doctriues upon forming 
what they call cells in every organization they desire to 
affect. The missionaries are needed to be cells in the 
body politic to declare on economic race issues the mind 
of Christ and the will of God, 

For us all here as followers of our Lord the final 
question in facing the issues I have raised is what wouid 
Jesus do if He come in human form to our land. Perhaps 
rather the question is, What is Jesus doing in our midst 
now? Where is He leading us? Isit too much to hope 
that at this Conference He may give usa fresh baptism 
of His Spirit, for lines of service that hitherto to many of 
us has been foreign, overlooked or regarded with 
indifference. 


15. THE RE-INTEGRATION OF NATIVE LIFE.—THE 
ECONOMIC ASPECT. 


(J. D. Rheinallt Jones.) 


Introduction. 

It is not possible within the limits of a twenty 
minutes paper to do more than sketch the outlines of 
a discussion of the economic needs of Native life, but 
this may not be altogether a disadvantage. The 
country is to-day looking for practical suggestions and 
it will be quite worth while to concentrate upon present- 
ing a series of proposals which can be turned to practi- 
cal advantage as a working policy. 

But, even so, we cannot proceed very far if we are 
not sure upon what principles we are basing our practi- 
cal policy. It matters a great deal in building a road 
which way we are pointing—whether North and South 
or East and West. I propose therefore to commence 
by a declaration of principles. 
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In the first placeI take it that the South African 
General Missionary Conference is seeking for a policy in 
Native Affairs that will on the one hand express what 
we believe to be Christian ideals in regard to human 
relationships, and will on the other assist the Native 
people to enter more fully into these relationships as 
Christians. The definite aim of Christian Missions is, 
I take it, the induction of the Bantu people as quickly 
as possible into the Christian life, so that the approach 
of Missions to Economic questions may be said to be 
definitely purposeful. This is an advantage in our 
present discussion for we can check ourselves frequently 
by the question: How does this help our aim ? 

However much we may idealise Bantu culture—and 
it has, of course, far more of beauty in its texture than 
most people have supposed—yet we must recognise 
that if the Bantu are to be brought as a people to 
accept the Christian gospel, they must be enabled to 
share in the current Christian teaching, to adopt Chris- 
tian institutions and to follow Christian ways of life. 
For example, Bantu family life under Native marriage 
customs is an entirely different thing from that which 
is developed under a Christian marriage. It is not so 
much Europeanisation of the Bantu that we need fear 
as their corruption under modern pagan influences. If 
the Bantu are to live as a people they can only do so 
by entering more and more fully into the best of our 
heritage of to-day. Just asit is impossible to have the 
economic conditions of the Middle Ages of Europe 
flourishing side by side with modern conditions of life, 
so itis impossible for Bantu culture and Bantu tribal 
life to survive the impact of our common civilisation 
of to-day. 

And it is into our common civilisation the Bantu are 
entering whether or not they or we will it. And in 
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South Africa we must recognise that the Bantu and the 
Europeans are in the coming years to realise more fully 
that they are confined together within the borders of 
the African Continent. 

The recognition of these facts is evidenced in one of 
the resolutions passed unanimously by the European- 
Bantu Conference held by the Federal Council of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches in Cape Town in January, 
1927, viz. :— 

“The Conference is of opinion that, Natives and 
Europeans being comprised in the same economic 
system, the co-operation of both is necessary for the . 
material welfare and progress of South Africa, and 
that consequently all measures are to be welcomed 
which have as their object the improvement of the 
Native’s economic position and his higher qualifi- 
cation as a worker.” 

This is really a good text, and all that follows here is 
merely an amplification of this resolution. It is grati- 
fying to believe that this resolution represents a very 
great advance in public opinion on_ international 
relations. 

As a matter of fact there Aas been a very great 
advance in the last year or two, and it is a curious thing 
that the passage of the Colour Bar Act seems to have 
helped us to this. Certainly in industrial circles the 
futility of that Act has brought industrialists to a reali- 
sation that the last bolt had been flung for the artificial 
separation of the economic interests of Europeans and 
Bantu. Industrialists are now realising and acknow- 
ledging that national economic laws know nothing of 
Colour Bars. 

But all those who had adequate appreciation of the 
remarkable similarity between the fates of the Poor 
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Whites and the Poor Blacks knew this some time ago. 
That these problems have similar root causes has been 
demonstrated by such publicists as Professor Macmillan, 
and in my paper on. the Land Question at the Dutch 
Reformed Churches Conference I only set down parallel- 
isms which a great many social workers would easily 
recognise. 

There is, however, one important factor which makes 
the problem of the uplift of the Poor Black much more 
difficult to face adequately. It is not any real differ- 
ence in economic conditions ; it is not any real mental 
inferiority , it is the difference between a social environ- 
ment that is permeated by Christian conceptions which 
illumine and afford emancipation to the mind and will 
and a social environment clouded by animistic and 
mentally enervating conceptions. Consequently the 
first and most urgent tasks in Native Affairs are the 
evangelisation and education of the Bantu. Without 
these ploughs of progress the development of the Bantu 
people is going to be delayed for many generations. 
Again I would say, the quickest means of uplifting the 
Bantu is by more aggressive and more complete 
evangelisation and education. 


Rural. 

The next most urgent task is the initiation of a 
National Land Policy. No lands policy worth having 
will take less than fifty years to develop, and we should 
therefore have along-dated programme. The people 
—both European and Bantu—must be anchored to the 
land. This can only be done. 

1. By granting all land workers a definite legal and 
economic status. They must be able—despite 
droughts, pest and flood—to reap where they have 
sewn, earn where they have laboured. They must 
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be assured of the benefits of any improvements 
they have effected, or command a wage that bears 
a definite relation to their needs and the intrinsic 
value of their labour; and in all things they must 
be able to stand on equal terms with their employ- 
ers or landlords before the law of the land. 


. By recognising that the vast bulk of land workers 
(European or Native) are not and never will be 
competent to own their own land or even to culti- 
vate land without supervision or organisation, and 
that consequently we must ensure that they are 
gixen a definite place as hired workers in our 
agrarian system. 

. By pressing upon Agriculture the necessity for 
safeguarding its own supply of labour by providing 
proper conditions of life and labour on farms. 

. By the organisation of agricultural education to 
assist those able to benefit by training and instruc- 
tion in progressive methods. 

. By providing a land system in which the labourer 
can hope to rise—a ladder whose rungs are Wage- 
paid Labour ; Reni-paying Leasing and Individual 
Ownership. 

These are the essentials of any economically sound 


land system, whether for Europeans or Natives. 


Segregation as a permanent principle will prove a 


failure. It can never be more than a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain a little longer the integrity of tribal 
life and to delay the inevitably free distribution of 
population. And while we are mouthing shibboleths we 
are deliberately preventing the development of a Native 
peasantry in European areas—a self-respecting, hard- 
working, rent paying peasant farmer. The squatter is 
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not and never will be a peasant farmer contributing to 
the wealth of the country. Meanwhile the Land Act of 
1913 deliberately prohibits the creation of a class of 
land worker which could prove—with a parallel class of 
white land worker—the agrarian backbone of the 
country. 


The Johannesburg Joint Council of Europeans and 
Natives pleaded before the Select Ccmmittee for the 
amendment of the 1913 Law and the legal recognition of 
leasing by Natives in European areas under the control 
and direction of a Land Board. I am glad to see from 
the new Select Committee Report that Dr. Loram has 
strongly supported this plea. Dr. Henderson in his 
evidence also put forward this view which is also to be 
found in the following resolutions of the D.R.C. Con- 
ference of 1927 :— 


1. “Seeing that the opportunity of acquiring land 
for Natives is rapidly passing away, so that much 
of the land that was to be had for that purpose in 
1917 is to-day unobtainable, while the purchase 
price of land is gradually rising, the Conference 
recognises the urgency of the position and con- 
siders that the present opportunity of settling 


this difficult matter should not be allowed to 
escape.” 


2. ‘‘The Conference considers that the areas recom- 
mended by Government Local Communities in 
1917, the most authoritative survey of the position 
hitherto held, constitute the minimum acreage that 
would meet the immediate requirement of the 
Natives, and would urge the Government to set 
aside those areas, or their equivalents, for Native 
acquisition.” 
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3. “Satisfactory areas for Native occupation having 
been demarcated, the Conference considers that 
.the Government should, with sufficient safeguards 
for the interests of the Natives, place as few re- 
strictions as possible upon the acquisition of land 
by Natives, and should encourage them in every 


way to enter upon ownership of the available 
land.” 


4. “In view of the fact that more than one-third of 
the Native population is to. be found on Euro- 
pean land, and of the time which must elapse 
before these recommendations can be carried 
into effect, the Conference believes that it would 
be wise gradually to substitute for squatting, 
labour tenancy and share-farming, a system of 
lease-farming, with fixed periods under the direc- 
tion and control of a Land Board to be established 
for that purpose, thus securing beneficial occupa- 
tion of the land, security of tenure during the 
periods of the lease—and inducement to progres- 
sive farming.” 

5. ‘““In order to secure the objects defined in the 
previous sections, it will be necessary to establish 
the Land Board referred to above for the acquisi- 
tion, development and general management of 
Native areas.” 


6. ‘That, as those proposals involve permanent 
expenditure on land for Natives, upon their agri- 
cultural training, and upon other cognate subjects, 
the Conference suggests that the necessary ex- 
penditure be financed by a loan.” 


7. “The Conference warmly appreciates the effort of 
the Government to provide additional agricultural 
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training for Natives and urges that this should be 
developed in every possible way.” 
Indeed the resolutions are in themselves almost an 
epitome of a Land Policy. 
What is needed then in rural areas is a progressive 
and Christian economic policy whose agencies should be 
(a) A peasantry with an assured legal and economic 
status, 
(b) A flourishing rural Christian Church, 
(c) A widespread and effective educational system. 


Urban. 


When we turn to the towns we find awaiting 
us a well-nigh baffiing task of adjustment. But it is 
possible to be overawed by the problem. It is all so 
recent and so sudden. It however bears remarkable 
resemblance to historical developments in Europe. 
England, which within two centuries saw her popula- 
tion urbanised—a population which was two-thirds 
rural becoming three-fourths urban—had just as 
baffling problems to solve, and we have now the 
immense advantage of European experiences of 
industrialisation. | 

We have to face the fact that a large section of the 
Native people will be permanently urbanised. Part- 
ington schemes for the sweeping back of the black tide 
cannot possibly succeed for more than a moment of 
time. Improved land conditions would certainly ease 
the flow ; but a continous filling of the urban reservoir 
of labour must take place. Why ? Because 

(1) of the attractiveness of a cash weekly wage as 

against the problematical yield of the land of the 
infinitesmal (and also often problematical) wage 
on the farms, 
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(2) the amenities of town life are attractive to 2 
gregarious people. 
And for many more reasons one might give. 

In the towns as in the country, the depressed condi- 
tion of the Native people is responsible for many evils, 
which seem to be more acute and are more noticeable 
than in the country. In the towns the white worker 
realises that this depressed condition of the Native is a 
serious menace to him ; although actually, of course, it 
is not really any less of a menace to a white worker 
that the rural Native is depressed. In both vases the 
_ wealth and general economic level of the country are 
adversely affected. Only in the towns it seems more 
pressing and is certainly more obvious. 


The position of the Native in Industry has been so 
recently discussed by the Johannesburg Joint Council 
of Europeans and Natives in its memorandum on ‘‘ The 
Native in Industry” that I need not discuss it at length 
here. I shall content myself with extracts from the 
memorandum to form a summary of its findings :— 


“The majority of the Native workers in other 
industrial and commercial occupations is becoming 
more and more divorced from the land through the 
lack of unoccupied land in Native areas and the 
unsatisfactory conditions of service on the farms of 
Europeans. A very large proportion—if not the 
greater part—of these workers, has broken away 
entirely from all tribal connections and is depen- 
dent entirely upon wages earned in the towns 
For these Natives the ruling rates of wages seem to 
be quite inadequate, and the Joint Council has been 
impressed by the gap which exists between the 
reasonable needs of these workers and their actual 
incomes. Their wages since 1913 have not advanced 
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to the same extent as the cost of living, while 
their social needs—e.g. housing, clothing, children’s 
education (in the Transvaal, Natives alone pay fees 
for elementary education), recreation have advanc- 
red enormously,. largely through their determina- 
tion to adopt civilised standards of life. A gene- 
ration ago a Native worker needed little more than 
a ‘‘tin shanty,’’ an open fire for warmth and cook- 
‘ing, mealies and bread for food, and odd bits of 
clothing to satisfy all his wants while working for 
wages which were to supplement his subsistence 
farming when he returned to thekraal. To-day 
he has his wife and children with him in the town, 
and he asks for a house of at least 2 rooms. The 
whole family eats European food and wears Euro- 
pean clothes, the children go to school and fees 
must be paid. In fact the Native worker to-day, 
to an ever increasing degree, lives on a level with 
the unskilled worker in European cities.”’ 

Having shown that Native wages leave a big gap 
between what Native families need and what the Native 
worker earns, the report goes on to say :— 

“The need for an adjustment of Native wages is 
also seen in the dilemma of the municipalities 
where the Natives Urban Areas Act of 1923 isin 
force. Everywhere the Municipalities are endea- 
vouring to provide housing for their Native popula- 
tion at a cost that is quite uneconomic whether 
the rental charged is viewed from the standpoint 
of the capacity of the Natives to pay, or from 
that of the return on the Municipal outlay. In 
some instances such rentals are more than one- 
third of the wages, and there are cases in which 
they approximate to one-half. In Johannesburg 
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the rentals in the new Western Native Township 
are £1. 5s. per month for two-roomed houses. In 
Pietersburg, Transvaal, where the average wage is 
£2 per month (£3 is a very good wage), the Munici- 
pal rental for a two-roomed house with a lean-to 
kitchen is £1 15s. per month.” 

“The truth is that Industry and Commerce are 
benefiting at the expense of both the Municipalities 
and the Native workers. These latter together 
make up the deficiency on Native wages. The 
Municipalities make it up by loan charges which 
are borne either by the Native Revenue Account 
or by general rates. The Natives make up their 
share of the difference by stinting on food rather 
than on the outward and visible signs of a civilised 
life. It is by no means wholly due to ignorance 
that the infant death rate among Natives in the 
Johannesburg Municipality is 705.26 per 1000 (for 
the year 1925-26) and in Benoni 847 in 1926-27 
{in December 1926 the rate was 947). Inadequate 
nutrition has a great deal to do with it.” 

“ The Joint Council feels that the limit of sacri- 
fice has been reached. While it is doing all in its 
power to support the efforts of those bodies (e.g. 
Municipalities and Missionary Medical services) 
which are striving to tackle the hygienic problems 
of Native life in the towns, it believes that there 
can be no real advance until the general level of 
Native life there is raised by economic and legal 
means. The time has come to determine the 
Native worker’s place in the economic system of 
' the country. His status as a worker is unsound, 
whether viewed economically or legally.” 

“Until recently the whole of the machinery, 
whether legal or economic, available for dealing 
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with Native labour ignored entirely the needs and 
condition of the urbanised Native. On the legal 
side this machinery was designed to deal with. 
indentured labour imported from the Reserves or 
from outside the Union. This is still the position 
except in so far as it has been modified by the 
activities of fhe Wage Board, of which it will be 
necessary to speak later.”’ 


After discussing the effects of the penal clauses of 
such legislation as the Masters and Servants Law and 
the Native Recruiting Act in preventing the legitimate 
claims of Native labour being considered, the Report 
shows that the ordinary industrial laws of the country 
should be made available for the adjustment of Native 
wages.. The Wage Act and the Industrial Conciliation 
Act should be used, not to exclude the Native from 
their benefits, but to assist him to bridge the economic 
gulf which exists between the white worker and the 
Native worker. It quotes the Economic and Wage 
Commission as to the extent to which Natives are 
dependent upon their wages in the towns for the 
maintenance of a standard of life that is on a Jevel with 
unskilled workers in Europe. 

The Memorandum then enunciates a definite economic 
policy in respect of Industrial Natives :— 

“We can now put forward what seem to us to be the 
essentials of a sound industrial policy in regard to wages 
and conditions of labour, and they are these :— 

a. *‘ Recognition of the necessity for giving the non- 
European a permanent place in Industry. The 
Joint Council has previously expressed its convic- 
tion that a definite ‘‘ status ’’ must be given to the 
Native as a Agricultural worker. 

b. ‘‘No differentiation between European and non- 
European workers merely om the ground of race or 
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colour. Their respective places in Industries to be 
subject to the same ve conditions as to capacity, 
efficiency and value to the economic life of the 
country. 

c. ‘‘ Disabling laws such as the Masters’ and Servants’ 
Laws and the Native Recruiting Law to cease to 
apply to industrial Natives as they are brought 
within the range of the ordinary industrial laws. 

d. ‘‘ Special representation of non-European workers 
on Industrial Councils or before the Wage Board, 
until such time as they are included as an integral 
part of registered trades unions having adequate 
representation before these bodies.” 


These are the purely economic aspects of the problem 
of the urban Native. Behind are such questions as. 
Housing, Health Conditions and the provision of reli- 
gious and educational influences for the uplift of the 
Bantu. Until we recognise the inevitability of the 
inflow of Natives into towns, we shall continue to build 
our social and economic system on a morass. Our 
Municipality will continue to build houses for Natives. 
which must be paid for out of the rates because Indus- 
try refuses to pay for them by paying a living wage ; 
while the white worker will endeavour to oust the 
Native from Industry because his low wages make him. 
amenace. Truly, the Native is ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone. 

Once we admit the inevitable and accept the Native 
as a town worker we shall turn our attention to other 
aspects of labour conditions. It is not and cannot be 
either morally or economically sound that we should 
build up vast industries on a system of indentured 
and compounded labour. From the moral viewpoint 
it is thoroughly bad and leads to the most frightful and 
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disgusting practices. From the economic standpoint 
such labour is costly for it is intermittent—losing eff- 
ciency by long ,absences—and it is indiscriminating. 
Indeed it is not far wrong to say that what is needed 
as regards Native labour is not so much a big rise in 
wages aS more discrimination in wages and greater 
encouragement to individual effort and to continuous 
work. 

Dr. Henderson, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on the Native Bills said :— 

‘“What would therefore appear to be needed is the 
creation of decent healthy Native villages at the 
great centres of Native labour, where Native 
labourers could settle permanently with their 
families, in self-respecting conditions, thus provi- 
ding what there is not at present, a steady supply 
of experienced labour and creating its best 
reservoir for the future.’’ 

In such circumstances the development of a healthy 
communal life would become possible. Christian 
marriage would become less precarious; family life 
would develop and grow under settled conditions, 
religious agencies would become more effective and 
all-providing: education and recreation would play 
their part more vitally. 

And so, here, too, we can reduce the problem to the 
very simple term :— 

Status. 


We need to develop in the towns a Native Working 
Class—well organised in craft unions (rather than in 
semi-political, semi-industrial mass organisations), able 
to command a wage that will support a family in 
respectable decency ; a working class no longer herded 
‘in compounds or in hovels, but dwelling in healthy 
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villages within reach of their work, able to employ the 
leisure hours in harmless occupations and surrounded by 
religious and educative influences. It may be a dream; 
it may come true. But it can never be unless we adopt 
—as in rural areas—a progressive and Christian 
economic policy whose agencies should be 

(a) A Native working class with an assured legal and. 

economic status. ; 


(b) A flourishing urban Christian Church, and 
(c) An efficient educational system. 


16. THE AIMS AND THE MOTIVES OF THE I.C.U. 
(Mr. Clements Kadalie.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Iam extremely grateful for the opportunity of address-- 
ing this General Missionary Conference, as it affords me 
occasion to dispel many of the misunderstandings and 
misconceptions which are current concerning my organi- 
sation. From the official programme I observe that you 
have chosen me to speak on “The Native Economic 
Crisis and the Way Out,” and I can find no more simple 
method of giving my views on this subject than by a 
brief exposition of the aims and objects of the organisation 
of which I have the honour of being General Secretary 
(the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union of 
Africa) and the various difficulties with which it is faced. 


Before passing over to this I would like to say a few 
words about the origin of the I.C.U. the popular name for 
what is probably the most talked of organisation in South 
Africa to-day. Itis well known that unrest and discontent 
have been rampant among the Native peoples for years 
and that these have been manifested in several different 
ways. Unintelligent, ill-disposed and _ irresponsible 
persons, the Press and even the Government of South 
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Africa, have latterly attributed this condition of things to 
the activities of the I.C.U. Nothing, however, can be 
farther from the.truth. The I.C.U. is not a cause buta 
manifestation of this unrest and discontent, and it arose, 
some nine years ago, in response to the very definite 
desire of the Native peoples for an organised expression 
of their grievances, aspirations and ideals. And, perhaps 
needless to add, it would have been quite impossible for 
an organisation such as the I.C.U. to exist and flourish as 
it has done among ahappy and well-satisfied Native 
population. : 


The LC.U. isa trade union, and it differs from other 
trade unions, in South Africa and elsewhere, only in the 
extent of its scope and in the fact that it caters mainly for 
non-European workers. Its membership embraces 
practically all the industries and occupations of the 
country and for purposes of effective organisation it has 
been divided into the following sections :— 

Agricultural workers, Building workers, Clerks and 
Shop workers, Domestic workers, Factory workers, 
Municipal workers, Mine workers, Marine workers, Pro- 
fessional. workers, Railway workers, Transport (road) 
workers, Warehouse workers, Waterside workers, General 
workers. 


Although the overwhelming proportion of the members 
are Natives our constitution contains no colour bar as 
those of the white trade unions do, and several Europeans 
have in fact joined. It will be readily understood that the 
Agricultural workers form the largest and strongest 
section of the union. 

A trade union being an explicitly working-class organi- 
sation, the guiding principle of the I.C.U. is naturally the 
furtherance of the interests of the Native working-class 
and the protection of those interests against the attempted 
encroachments of the employing class. The tribal 
organisation and habits of life of the Native peoples, 
which have been subjected to almost incessant attack of 
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jate year’s, mainly by the legislature, are rapidly breaking 
down, and land-hunger has become what might almost be 
described as a chronic condition among them. Divorced 
from their lands, and compelled to seek other means of 
livelihood, the Natives are forced in ever-increasing 
numbers to work either for European farmers or to drift 
into the towns and industrial centres and become cogs in 
the wheels of industry and commerce. From a com- 
paratively free husbandman the Native has been convert- 
‘ed into a modern wage-slave, with only his labour-power 
to sell—managing to eke out a more or less miserable 
existence when he secure a buyer for it and starving or 
becoming a beggar or criminal when he does not. It was 
a similar change in England and in Europe, the change 
over of the feudal sert to the wage-labourer—in short, the 
‘industrial revolution, that gave birth to the modern 
European labour movement which to-day has assumed 
such challenging proportions. This change in South 
Africa, the transformation of the Native farmer into a 
jandless proletarian, has heralded the first beginnings of a 
real South African labour movement, and the birth and 
growth of the I.C.U. is its first fruits. 


In dealing with the aims and objects of my organisation 
[I would take the opportunity of refuting some of the more 
‘glaring calumnies to which we have been subjected by our 
enemies. Firstly, we are accused of being racialist—anti- 
white,—of a desire to drive the white man from the country. 
I have already mentioned that our constitution does not 
debar anyone from membership on the grounds of colour 
orrace. But we go further than that, for Europeans are 
not even disqualified, because they are Europeans, from 
holding office in our organisation. In further proof of our 
non-racialist attitude, I might mention a happening to 
which wide publicity was givenat the time, namely our 
application for affiliation to the South African Trades 
Union Congress—a purely white organisation. This 
application was made in conformity with our belief that 
the interests of all workers, irrespective of race or colour, 
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are one. As is well known, our application was refused’ 
on the very flimsiest of grounds. Our hand of friendship- 
was rejected. Yet the epithet ‘ Racialist” has never been 
hurled at the South African Trades Union Congress by 
those who are ever,ready to point the accusing finger to us. 
Over and over again we have demonstrated our non- 
racial attitude, but there are none so blind as those who 
will not see and it seems to me a hopeless. task to try and 
convince those who have made an unreasoning hatred of 
the Native and all his works the head corner-stone of 
their creed and philosophy of life. Let me again assert: 
the I.C.U. is not anti-white and our doors are always 
open to friends and supporters regardless of their colour or 
nationality. Ifin the course of our activities we happen 
to run up against Europeans it is in their capacity as- 
employers of labour. In all respects our programme is a 
class and not a racial programme. 

Then we are accused of being anti-religious. On what 
facts this charge is based I do not even pretend to know. 
In our constitution the matter of religion is nowhere 
referred to, and no member is questioned as to his religion 
when he joins. The I.C.U. is strictly non-sectarian and 
regards religion as a purely private matter concerning. 
members individually. Personally i do not subscribe to 
any religious doctrine ‘in the generally-accepted sense of 
the terms. In the words of Ingersoll: “ The world is my 
country; to do good is my religion,” and it seems to me 
that my life can be more usefully employed in endeavour- 
ing to improve the lot of my fellow creatures here than 
bothering abouta chimerical life up above, about which 
there is no certainty and of which you and IJ really know 
nothing. In fact I regard the teaching of the orthodox 
religions, emphasising as they do the unimportance of 
this life in relation to the next, as highly dangerous. For 
to disregard our obligations to ourselves and to posterity 
would mean an end to all progress and an inevitable 
slipping-back to a condition of primitive barbarism. I 
am not, however, irreconcilably hostile to religion, but I 
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consider that the churches and churchmen would far more 
effectively advance the cause of humanity if they devoted 
more time and effort to the improvement of the material 
lives of men and women and less to the so-called spiritual 
side of things. Mankind is in sore distress—exploited, 
enslaved and downtrodden, toiling for a pittance, denied 
(particularly in the case of the Native population) the 
benefits of civilisation, condemned to live in filthy, in- 
sanitary hovels, always on the border-line of starvation 
and with the means of subsistence uncertain. The man 
or the organisation who ignores the cry for help, who 
telegates the earthly remedy of this state of affairs ‘to 
second place and preaches faith in a future life as the only 
way out, will rightly forfeit the leadership ofa world in 
anguish. 

There can be doubt as to the existence of a Native 
economic crisis, and ,there is a way out led by theI.C.U., 
which few indeed have the courage to acknowledge out- 
side our own ranks. The world to-day is a commercial 
one. The whole of the vast activities of mankind are 
exploited for the private gain of a comparative handful of 
people Human life is valuedin terms of £. s. d. Our 
social organism has thus become corrupt and rotten. It 
has resulted in the impoverishment of the many and the 
enrichment of the few. We contend that there is no 
other way out than by a radical change in society itself, 
of which South Africa with its problems forms a part. 
There must be a complete abolition of the exploitation of 
man by man, and the land and the fulness thereof which 
has become the exclusive property of a handful of 
usurpers must be restored to the people. Co-operation 
must be substituted for competition. How can there be 
happiness and well-being among the Native population 
when they are denied access to the land due to the land 
monopolists—when by legislation designed by industrial 
magnates and land-owners the people are shut out from 
the countryside and forced to work in the mines, etc., 
under slavé contracts, and to starve and degenerate when 
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there is no work for them? The solution of the problem 
is more land for the Natives, and this on the required 
scale will only be possible when the Native, in common 
with all other workers, comes to be regarded as a human 
being with rights, instead of a mere profit-producing 
instrument. We are, therefore, the advocates of a new 
society, and towards its creation all our activities are 
consciously directed. 

As an immediate programme we aim at definite 
improvements in the economic position of the Natives. 
We are advocating a minimum wage and a fixed 
maximum working day for all employees, both in town 
and in the country, and to this end have made represent- 
ations to the Wage Board set up by the Union Depart- 
ment of Labour. We .also demand full rights of citizen- 
ship for the Natives in this, the land of their birth, 
through the abolition of the Pass Laws and the extension 
of the franchise. The Pass Laws, we contend, do not 
promote law and order but, on the contrary, manufacture 
ctiminals. In due course, by our propaganda and agi- 
tation, we hope to form part of the Government of the 
country and thus have a direct voice in determining affairs 
which concern us, for it is more and more coming to be 
recognised! that the Native forms an integral and indis- 
pensable part of the community and has an undoubted 
right to participate in the councils of the state. 


We realise that we have a tremendous fight before us, 
but we are confident that the righteousness of our cause 
will draw all right-thinking men and women to our banner. 
Racial prejudice is still rife and shows small signs of 
abatement. The whole of the capitalist interests, a 
formidable array, are against us, for the attainment of our 
full rights means a breach in the profit-making system 
which our opponents uphold. But we shall keep on. 
In due time the organised power of the Native workers, 
combined with the strength of responsible public opinion, 
will carry us to our goal. Africa has awakened and 
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become conscious of her destiny and no power on earth 
can prevent the Native workers, as part of the world 
working-class, from securing their rightful place in society. 

After Mr. Kadalie had spoken the Bishop of St. Johns 
warned him to keep his eye carefully on his agents, be- 
cause if reports were true, these were not so balanced by 
any means as Mr. Kadalie had shown himself to-night. 

The Chairman, the Bishop of Johannesburg, while 
admiring Mr. Kadalie’s rightful and energetic watchful- 
ness for his people’s material needs, wanted to point out 
that he was undoubtedly in error in assuming that other- 
worldliness meant carelessness as to our brother’s 
condition in this world. On the contrary, those who 
believe they would one day meet their Master and Judge 
face to face should be and often were anxious for justice 
in this world. He instanced Wilberforce and Booker 
Washington in support of this, and the historian Lecky 
as maintaining it too. 


17. THE MESSAGE OF THE JERUSALEM MEETING 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL.— 
IvS SIGNIFICANCE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Rev. Max Yergan.) 


In his foreword to “‘ The World Mission of Christianity,” 
the report of the Messages and Recommendations of the 
Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
Dr. John R. Mott, the Chairman of the Council, writes as 
follows :— 

“Tn all parts of the world the need has been recognised 
for some widely representative and trusted body to afford 
a clear and authentic lead in matters of major and passing 
importance to all who are concerned with the world 
mission and expansion of the Christian religion. It is 
believed that the Enlarged Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, held on the Mount of Olives, 
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March 24th to April 28th, 1928, with its related activities 
of research, discussion, formulation and education, has 
initiated processes and liberated influences which will in 
a large measure serve to meet this central need.” 


As one who was present at that great gathering, I have 
been asked to bring to this Conference a message on the 
Jerusalem Meeting giving particular emphasis to those 
points most important for us in South Africa. This 
responsibility I undertake with acute consciousness of my 
inability to do justice to the full significance of all that 
transpired at that gathering. 


14 

Let us first of all get the setting, a picture of the personnel 
and an understanding of the resultant atinosphere or spirit 
of the Jerusalem Meeting. 

It was by purposeful design and consummate planning 
that this meeting was held on the Mount of Olives over- 
looking Jerusalem on the West and that vast expanse of 
spiritual landscape on the East. There runs the Jordan, 
vividly recalling biblical scenes from the days of Abraham 
and Moses to Jesus Himself. There to the North stretches 
Judea reminding us to-day that Prophets once lived. 
Here on the Mount, in the nearby villages, and in 
Jerusalem itselfthere is the constant reminder of the life 
and death of Christ. There is the Temple Area where He 
went to pray, there is the wilderness and the Jordan valley 
where He fought His hard but successful battle and heard 
the approving voice of His Father. There is Gethsemane. 
There is Calvary. Whatscenes could more dramatically, 
and withal more poignantly and realistically impress upon 
Christian men and women the inescapable implications of 
a faith born of prayer and self-sacrificing death? 

At a great cost of time, money, energy and preparation, 
two hundred and forty people came for the two weeks. 
sessions of the assembly. From China there came twenty 
first-class representatives of the Christian Church in that 
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dand, missionaries as well as Chinese, contributing a 
cogency, a force and a profoundity which at once stamped 
them as having made great spiritual preparation for the 
meeting. India likewise sent twenty representatives with- 
out whom the meetings could not have been the success 
that thev were. From the British Isles came twenty of the 
able leaders of the Church and its Missionary: Boards and 
from the United States and Canada there were thirty-five 
representatives of the Christian Missionary Enterprise of 
those two countries. Dr. W. H. Murray, Mr. D. D. T. Jabavu 
and the speaker, were there from South Africa. This 
is but a partial catalogue of the full number of represent- 
ative men and women who were there from every 
Continent, every race, and well-nigh every country of the 
world. The impression I wish to give is that in a 
marvellously suggestive and inspiring atmosphere two 
hundred and forty Christian men and women, most of 
them democratically elected and therefore representative 
we might say of the millions of the Protestant and of one 
or two of the smaller Eastern churches met for two 
weeks in fellowship, in hard study and thinking and in 
frankly facing and dealing with the task confronting the 
Church in its Missionary undertaking. 


If 


That task and that enterprise were seen first of all from 
the point of view of the meaning of the Gospel for the 
individual soul. The Conference saw clearly and 
expressed in unmistakable words its conviction that a 
primary and inescapable responsibility resting upon the 
Missionary Enterprise is that of making known the Love 
of God and the saving power of Jesus Christ. There was 
no richer day during the fortnight of our sessions there 
than that day on which Dr. Mackay, of South America, 
Bishop Linton of Persia and Dr. Stanley Jones of India 
thrilled their hearers with their profoundly moving 
description of the results in individual conversion and 
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changed social life due to the witness which was being 
borne in those lands, of Christ the Lord of all mankind. 


But the Jerusalem meeting was equally as clear and 
convinced as to the social implications of the Gospel. “If 
a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how shall 
he love God whom he hath not seen?” Or as it is set forth 
in an introductory note to some of the preliminary pamph- 
lets published by this Council prior to the Jerusalem 
meeting: ‘“‘ The missionary task of the Church is not only 
to expand geographically that it may bear its Christian 
witness throughout the whole world, but also to relate that 
witness to all that concerns the life of men. ‘here are 
distinct worlds of human thought and activity which are 
as real a part of life as the physical continents in which 
missionary effort is being carried on, and to enter into 
these with sympathetic understanding is as necessary for 
the fulfilment of the missionary obligation as to extend the 
Christian witness over the whole surface of the globe. 
Response to this larger missionary obligation is a necessary 
condition of that spiritual revival which we recognise to 
be our greatest need. Only in facing fearlessly all the 
demands of the world into which Christ sends us as His 
ambassadors and the whole challenge of life of which He 
is the author and Lord can we make discovery of the 
fulness of His Grace and power.” 


~The Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Conference addressed itself to a consideration of the follow- 
ing aspects of the World Missionary Enterprise: The 
Christian Message, Religious Education, The Relation 
between the Younger and the Older Churches, Relations 
with the Ancient Christian Churches of the East, Racial 
Relationships, The Christian Mission in Relation to In- 
dustrial Problems in Asia and Africa, The Christian 
Mission in Relation to Rural Problems in Asia and Africa, 
The Support of the Christian Mission in the Western 
Churches, The Place of Medical Missions in the Work of 
the Church, The Christian Mission to the Jews, The 
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Christian Mission and War, The Protection of Mission— 
aries, Co-operation through National Christian Councils, - 
The Future Organisation of the International Missionary 
Council. Within the limits of the time at our disposal I 
wish to refer to the following sections of their delibera- 
tions as being of particular importance to us in South: 
Africa: The Christian Message, Racial Relationships, 
The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial Problems 
in Asia and Africa, The Christian Mission in Relation to 
Rural Problems in Asia and Africa. 


IIL. 
I. The Christian Message. 


Jerusalem declared with boldness, ‘Our message is 
Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of what God is and 
of what man through Him may become. In Him we 
come face to face with the ultimate reality of the universe; 
He 'makes known to us God as our Father, perfect and 
infinite in love and in righteousness for in Him we find 
God incarnate, the final, yetever unfolding, revelation of 
the God in whom we live and move and have our being. 

“We reaffirm that God, as Jesus Christ has revealed 
Him, requires all His children, in all circumstances, at all 
times and in all human relationships, tu live in love and 
tighteousness for His glory, by the resurrection of Christ 
and the Gift of the Holy Spirit God offers His own power 
to men that they may be fellow-workers with Him, and 
urges them on toa life of adventure and self-sacrifice in 
prep2ration for the coming of His Kingdom in its fulness. 

“We will not ourselves offer any further formulation of 
the Christian message, for we remember that as lately as 
in August, 1927, the World Conference on Faith and Order 
met at Lausanne, and that a statement on this subject was 
issued from that conference after it had been received with 
full acceptance. We are glad to make this our own.” 

“*The message of the Church to the World is and must 
always remain the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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“The Gospel is the joyful message of redemption both 
here and hereafter, the gift of God to sinful man in Jesus 
Christ. 

“Throughout His’ life and teaching, His call to 
‘repentance, His proclamation of the coming of the 
‘Kingdom of God and of judgement, His suffering and death, 
His resurrection and exaltation to the right hand of the 
Father, and by the mission of the Holy Spirit, He has 
brought to us forgiveness of sins, and has revealed the ful- 
ness of the living God and His boundless love towards us. 
By the appeal of that love, shown in its completeness on 
the Cross, He summons us to the new life of faith, self- 
sacrifice and devotion to His service and the service of 
men. 

**Jesus Christ, as the crucified and the living One, as 
the Saviour and Lord, is also the centre of the world-wide 
Gospel of the Aposties and the Church. Because He 
himself is the Gospel, the Gospel is the message of the 
Church to the World. It is more than a philosophical 
theory; more than theological system; more than a 
programme for material betterment. The Gospel is rather 
the gift of a new world from God to this old world of sin 
and death, the revelation of eternal life in Him who has 
knit together the whole family in heaven and on earth in 
the communion of saints, united in the fellowship of 
service, of prayer and of praise. 

“The Gospel is the prophetic call to sinful man to turn 
to God, the joyful tidings of justification to those who. 
believe in Christ. It is the comfort of those who suffer; to 
those who are bound it is the assurance of the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. The Gospel brings peace and 
joy to the heart, and produces in man self-denial, readiness 
for brotherly service and compassionate love. It offers 
the supreme goal for the aspirations of youth, strength to 
the toiler, rest to the weary and the crown of life to the 
martyr. 


““The Gospel is the sure source of power for social 
regeneration. It proclaims the only way by which 
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humanity can escape from those class and race hatreds 
which devastate society at present into the enjoyment of 
national wellbeing and international friendship and peace. 
It is also a gracious invitation to the non-Christian world, 
East and West, to enter into the joy of the living Lord. 


“Sympathizing with the anguish of our generation, with 
its longing for intellectual sincerity, social justice and 
‘spiritual inspiration, the Church in the eternal Gospel 
meets the needs and fulfills the God-given aspirations of 
the modern world. Consequently, asin the past so also 
in the present, the Gospel is the only way of salvation. 
Thus through His Church, the living Christ still says to 
men “Come unto me! ... He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness but shall have the light of life.’’ 


The Missionary Motive. 

“Tf such is our message, the motive for its delivery 
should be plain. The Gospel is the answer to the world’s 
greatest need. It isnot our discovery or achievement; it 
rests on what we recognise as an act of God. It is first and 
foremost Good news. It announces glorious truth. Its 
very nature forbids us to say that it may be the right 
belief for some but not for others. Either it is true for all, 
or it is not true at all. 

“Our true and compelling motive lies in the very 
nature of the God to whom we have given our heart. 
Since He is love, His very nature is to share. Christ is 
the expression in time of the eternal self-giving of the 
Father. Coming into fellowship with Christ we find in 
ourselves an over-mastering impulse to share Him with 
others. We are constrained by the love of Christ and by 
obedience to His last command. He Himself said, “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might have 
at more abundantly,” and our experience corroborates it, 
He has become life to us. We would share that life. 


“We have a pattern in our minds as to what form that 
life should take. We believe in a Christ-like world. We 
know nothing better, we can be content with nothing less. 
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We do not go to the nations called non-Christian, because 
they are the worst of the world and they alone are in 
need—we go because they are a part of the world and 
share with us in the same human need—the need 
of redemption from ourselves and from sin, the need to 
have life complete and abundant and to be remade after 
this pattern of Christlikeness. We desire a world in 
which Christ will not be crucified but where His Spirit 
shall reign. 

‘“We believe that men are made for Christ and cannot 
really live apart from Him. Our fathers were impressed 
with the horror that men should die without Christ—we 
share that horror; we are impressed also with the horror 
that men should live without Christ. 

Herein lies the Christian motive: it is simple. We 
cannot live without Christ and we cannot be content to 
live in a world that is un-Christlike. We cannot be idle 
while the yearning of His heart for His brethren is. 
unsatisfied. 

Since Christ is the motive, the end of Christian missions 
fits in with that motive. Its end is nothing less than the 
production of Christlike character in individuals and 
societies and nations through faith in and fellowship with 
Christ the living Saviour, and through corporate sharing of 
life in a divine society. 

Christ is our motive and Christ is our end. We must 
give nothing less, and we can give nothing more.” 


Conclusion. 


““ As together, Christians of all lands, we have surveyed 
the world and the needs of men, we are convinced of the 
urgent necessity for a great increase in the Christian forces 
‘In all countries, and for a still fuller measure of 
co-operation between the churches of all nations in more 
speedily laying the claim of Christ upon all the unoccupied 
areas of the world and of human life. 

“ We are persuaded that we and all Christian people 
must seek a more heroic practice of the Gospel. It cannot 
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be that our present complacency and moderation are a 
faithful expression of the mind of Christ, and of the: 
meaning of His cross and resurrection in the midst of the 
wrong and want and sin of our modern world. As we 
contemplate the work with which Christ has charged His 
Church, we who are met hereon the Mount of Olives, in 
sight of Calvary, would take up for ourselves and summon 
those from whom we come, and to whom we return, to take 
up with us the Cross of Christ, and all that for which it 
stands, and to go forth into the world to live in the 
fellowship of His sufferings and by the power of His 
resurrection, in hope and expectation of His glorious 
Kingdom.” 

The Report of the Jerusalem Meeting on the “ Christian 
Message” has been quoted at length because it is the 
spiritual foundation for the Findings of that assembly on 
Race Relationships, Christianity and Industry, and Rural 
Missions to which we refer below. One believes that. 
the missionary enterprise in the light of the above 
“Message’’ has in a measure been emancipated from 
certain restrictions which have hitherto confined it. 
It is undoubtedly certain that a new impetus has been 
given by the Jerusalem meeting; likewise a fresh and 
enlarged conception of the comprehensiveness of the task 
of missions, a new sense of mandate, and a quickened 
consciousness of the power and resources which are ours 
under God for the task to which He calls us through 
Christ. Jerusalem meant just the above to people who- 
were there. Below we draw extensively upon its Findings 
with the full knowledge that already in South Africa, 
many of these Findings are finding expression but that 
where such is not the case, with the hope that Jerusalem 
may give a lead and be an inspiration. 


Il. Racial Relationships. 


“ All Christian forces, and particularly the Internationak 
Missionary Council, dedicated as they are to prepare for 
the establishment among all mankind of the Kingdom of’ 
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‘God, are bound to work with all their power to remove 
race prejudice and adverse conditions due to it, to preserve 
the rights of peoples, and to establish educational, re- 
ligious and other facilities designed to enable all alike to 
enjoy equality of social, political and economic opportunity. 


““The Fatherhood of God and the sacredness of person- 
ality are vital truths revealed in Christ, which all Christian 
communities are bound to press in action in all the 
relationships of life. These truths are too often denied 
and defied in inter-racial relationships. Antagonism and 
suspicion, envy, greed, pride and fear blight the growth 
among the races of mankind of “ the fruit of the Spirit,” 
which is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

“While we thank God for the courageous, persevering 
and prophetic action taken by many communities and 
individuals toward achieving the will of Christ in the 
improvement of inter-racial relationships in areas where 
such friction is particularly acute, we confess with humilia- 
tion that we in the Christian churches are still far from 
realizing this principle even within our own borders. 

“Tt is the duty of the Christian forces everywhere, and 
particularly of the International Missionary Council and 
its constituent bodies, to learn more fully the mind of 
Christ on the problem of inter-racial relations, and to press 
forward boldly the realization of permanent world-wide 
understanding. 


A Constructive Programme. 


“The Christian forces require a constructive programme 
of action, based on scientific knowledge and successful 
“experiment, and perpetually adjusting itself to the new 
demands of changing situations. 

“Contacts between economically more powerful and 
weaker races frequently lead to exploitation, resulting in 
widespread injustice and suffering. It is imperative that 
‘Christians, and especially those in the immediate areas 
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concerned, should take steps to end these conditions by 
creating, informing and influencing public opinion, by 
presenting their constructive plans before responsible 
administrative authorities, and, where necessary, by press- 
ing for legislative action. 


“ The situation confronting us is both grave and complex. 
Racial contacts, prolific in friction and discontent occur 
under different conditions which appear to call for different 
approach. 


Two or More Races Living side by side in the same Country. 


“The difficulties which arise when two or more peoples,. 
differing in colour or race, live side by side in the same 
country would, this Council believes, be mitigated if steps 
were taken: 


“1. To establish the utmost practicable equality in such 
matters as the right to enter and follow all occupations. 
and professions, the right of freedom of movement and 
other rights before civil and criminal law, and the 
obtaining and exercise of the functions of citizenship, 
subject always to such general legislation as, without 
discriminating between men on grounds of colour and race,. 
may be necessary to maintain the social and economic 
standards of the community as a whole. 

“9 To secure that the land and other natural resources 
of the country are not allocated between the races ina 
manner inconsistent with justice and with the rights of the 
indigenous pecples. 

“3. To apply the Christian principle of brotherhood and 
equality in the eyes of God to matters of social relations 
and to the common life of the community.” 


Subject Peoples. 


‘“Where the case is that the affairs of a subject people 
are administered by a governing class of another race, 
the ruling race should regard itself as entrusted with the 
duties : 
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“1, Of ensuring that the economic resources, and still 
more the human potentialities, of the country under its 
administration are developed in the interests of the in- 
-digenous population. 

“2. Of aiding peoples so to conduct their affairs that at 
the earliest possible moment they will be able to stand 
alone and govern themselves. 

“3. Of aiding peoples to protect themselves against 
such evils as alcohol and noxious drugs, which come in 
the train of Western civilization.” 


Research. 

“ Authoritative research is called for into many aspects 
of the problem. For the purpose of a Christian solution 
the following projects are eminently needed: 

“A searching analysis of the social, political, cul- 
tural, psychological, biolugical and religious factors that 
contribute to create inter-racial antagonisms. 

“A careful study as to where, at this stage, inter- 
racial friction is most critically and dangerously at work; 
in what other areas it is beginning to develop; in what 
forms it emerges ; and in what direction its results trend. 
Sources of friction, relatively small and temporary in 
character, but with important repercussions, such as 
labour and, to a less extent, even student migrations, call 
for special attention. 

“New light must be sought from the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus in face of the conditions of His own time, in 
their bearing upon this problem, as well as from the 
teaching of the apostles and the nature of the Christian 
Church in itself. 

‘‘In making provision for the efficient pursuit of such 
research, which is incumbent upon the Council, one of the 
‘outstanding practical elements of hope in the situation is 
the existence of numerous organizations and personal 
activities in every continent that are beginning to work 
toward a solution of the problem. It need hardly be 
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stated that it is desirable for the International Missionary 
Council to’enter into relations with these, and to share 
the results of their researches and of the experience that 
they and the Council are accumulating.” 


Immediate Action Necessary. 


“Christians, collectively and individually, are so called, 
under the guidance of God and in faith in His super- 
natural resources, to courageous and discerning action, 
with a view to the ultimate victory of the will of Christ 
over all inter-racial antagonism. We would emphasize 
the need that each national missionary or Christian council 
or committee, where unchristian conditions provocative 
of such antagonism prevail or threaten to develop, should 
work toward a Christian solution. 

“ Action should be directed immediately at least to the 
following ends: 

“1. To bring knowledge and Christian conviction to 
bear powerfully upon the shaping of individual conscience 
and ‘public opinion which will be decisive in solving this 
problem. 

“2. Continuously to keep the churches everywhere 
aware of the world-wide nature of the problem and of 
efforts toward its solution, and sensitive to their respon- 
sibility in relation to it; and in particular, to make this 
integral to the training of the missionary, and the education 
of the younger generation in the older and younger 
churches. , 

“3. To cultivate in the home and the school, through 
books, periodicals and speech, as well as through personal 
contact, that natural friendliness of children toward each 
other without regard to race which God has implanted in 
their hearts. 

“4. To encourage the exchange of students and 
teachers of different countries in order to strengthen 
mutual understanding: and to influence al] those engaged 
in education as well as in the production of books, of films 
and of the press. 
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“5. To develop the consciousness in every nation that 
‘the common courtesies of life are an elementary duty 
whether in relation to members of other races who may 
be guests or fellow-citizens in our own land, or in relation 
to the peoples whose countries we may visit. In lands 
where different races live side by side full participation in 
such cultural, and above all religious inter-racial fellow- 
ship, and the development of personal friendship which 
such intercourse engenders, are the natural expression of 
our common Christianity, and are obviously to be wel- 
comed as a step towards world-wide understanding. 


Conclusion. 

“The missionary enterprise itself, as an instrument of 
God for bringing into being among all races the Church of 
Christ, has in its power to be the most creative force work- 
ing for world-wide inter-racial unity. For ultimately our 
closest union with each other is our union with Him; and 
His commandment, “Do unto others as ye would men 
should do unto you,” and ‘“‘ That ye love one another even 
as I have loved you,” if carried into practice in all relation- 
ships, would solve the problem, and rid the world of this. 
stupendous menace. 

“All our work, therefore, must have as its conscious 
goal the fulfilment of our Lord’s praver, “That they all 
may be one,” and the realization of the triumph of His 
Kingdom when all peoples shall bring their glory into the 
City of God.” 


Ill. The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial 
Problems in Asia and Africa. 
Christ the Lord of Ali Life. 

“The International Missionary Council desires to pre- 
face its report on industrial conditions, by asserting, with 
all the power at its command, its conviction that the 
Gospel of Christ contains a message, not only for the 
individual soul, but for the world of social organization 
and economic relations in which individuals live. Christ 
came that men might have life, and might have it more 
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abundantly. When He wept over Jerusalem, He lamented 
the spiritual ruin, not merely of an individual, but of a 
whole society. He chose as His apostles not the wise and 
learned, but men engaged in the ordinary occupations 
pursued in all ages by the mass of mankind. His teaching 
used as its vehicle illustrations drawn from the labour of 
the shepherd, the fisherman, the wage-earner and the 
peasant. By the message of divine hove revealed in the 
Incarnation the division between the spiritual and the 
material is overcome, and all human relations are trans- 
figured. In the light of that revelation His followers have 
Jearned that they cannot love God unless thev also love 
their fellow-men with a love that transcends differences of 
race and class and economic position. It is in such love 
Christ taught them, that they will find the Kingdom of 
Heaven. If they are to be faithful to their Master they 
must try all social and economic systems by the standard 
which He revealed. It is their task to seek with the help 
of His spirit to realise love with ever-increasing fulness, 
not merely in their own hearts, but in their social order, in 
their political relations and in the daily transactions of the 
factory and the market-place. 

“Approaching the problems of social life in such a 
spirit, the Christian will welcome the triumphs of science 
and technical skill by which the resources which God has 
given to His children have been made more fully available 
for the service of all. In particular, he will try the social 
and economic system by three simple, yet fundamental 
criteria : 

1. “‘Christ’s teaching as to the sanctity of personality. 
The sanctity of personality is a fundamental idea of 
Christian teaching, which is reiterated again and again in 
the New Testament. ‘Iam come that men might have 
life.’ ‘Inasmuch as ye did: it unto one of the least of 
these ye did it unto me.’ ‘It were better for a man that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were 
cast into the sea, rather than that he should offend one of 
these little ones.’ 
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2. “Christ’s teaching as to brotherhood. The teaching 
of the New Testament is that all men are brothers, because 
all men are children of one Father, and that they owe to 
each other the service which is the expression of their 
common sonship. The Christian ethic, therefore, would 
seem to preclude such struggles for gain or self-advance- 
ment as snatches opportunities for personal success at the 
expense of the community or of its weaker members, and 
the organization of economic life primarily with a view to 
the enrichment of individuals. 

3. “Christ's teaching as to corporate responsibility. It 
follows from the emphasis laid by the New Testament upon 
brotherhood that a Christian society is under an obligation 
to use every means in its power to bring within the reach 
of all its members the material, as well as the ethical, 
conditions of spiritual growth and vitality. The Christian 
Church is described by the apostle as Christ’s body. It is 
not a gathering for prayer and worship of individuals who 
otherwise are unrelated, but a fellowship and society em- 
bracing all human relationships in which all are members 
one of another; and it is only in such a fellowship, the 
New Testament teaches, that men can bear the fruit of 
the Christian life.” 


Protection against Economic and Social Injustice. 


“Ttis essential that governments concerned with un- 
developed areas should apply to them the knowledge 
gained by a century of experience of the measures needed 
to prevent economic and social injustice, and in particular 
that they should: 

a. “Stop at once the practice of employing forced labour 
by companies or private individuals, and also, except in 
cases of immediate and unforeseen national emergency, 
by public authorities. 

b. “Ensure that contracts of labour entered upon by 
workers of primitive races should be fully understood by 
them, should be voluntarily entered upon, and should be 
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subject to the approval of the administrative authorities, 
particularly in regard to their stipulations concerning the 
following points : 

1. “The length of the contract should not be such as to 
endanger the home life of the worker. 

2. “Provision should be made for the return of the 
worker to his home, at intervals where possible, and 
at the expiration ef his contract. 

3. “ The general conditions under which the labour is to 
be carried out, including wages, housing, food and 
clothing, should be satisfactory. 

4. “The medical and sanitary equipment of the work 
place should be adequate. 

5. “Where workers are imported from abroad, in addition 
to the matters mentioned above, especial care should 
be taken to ensure that the workers are adequately 
safeguarded during their journeys, and that their 
return to their homes at the expiration of their con- 
tracts, if they so wish, should be fully guaranteed. 

6. “Where workers are imported from abroad, due 
provision should be made, wherever possible, that 
they should be accompanied by their wives, and for 
the establishment of quarters for married people. 

7. “The practice of prescribing that breaches of labour 
contracts on the part of workers are to be dealt with 
as criminal offences is to be condemned as incompati- 
ble with modern ideas of justice. 

c. “Introduce the legislative provisions necessary to 
maintain and advance the standard of life of workers in 
industry ; in particular: 

1. “To limit the working hours, and to secure not less. 

than one day’s rest in seven for all workers. 

2. “To establish a legally enforceable minimum wage. 

3. “To ensure proper standards of health and of safety 
in working conditions. 
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4. “ To bring about the progressive elimination of child 
labour. 

5. ‘To ensure that the conditions of women’s. labour 
are not such as to imperil their health and the future of 
the race. 

6. ““To ensure that those workers partially or wholly 
disabled by accident or sickness arising out of the 
conditions of the employment are adequately provided 
for. 
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. “To establish a system of inspection competent to 
supervise the application of such legislation and to 
ensure its efficiency. 


d. ‘Establish freedom of combination and organization 
for employers and employed alike. 


e. “Develop the social services of education, public 
health and housing, and take steps to create an environ- 
ment favourable to a healthy and self-respecting life. 


f. “ Remove all restrictions which have as their effect to 
impose special economic disabilities on indigenous workers 
for the economic advantage of other classes of workers and 
capitalists, by excluding the former from particular employ- 
ments, by limiting their access to land, by restricting 
their right of meeting and free speech and by interfering 
with their freedom of movement. 


Conclusion. 


“In concluding its report upon industrial problems, the 
International Missionary Council desires once again to 
emphasize its conviction that the advancement, by thought 
and speech and action, of social righteousness is an 
essential and vital part of the Christian message to man- 
kind. A Christian society is to be known by its fruits. 
Among those fruits are love, peace, joy, and the spirit of 
patient and self-sacrificing service. It is by the revelation 
of such qualities with ever-increasing fulness, in their 
industry, in their politics and in the other practical affairs 
of their daily life, not less than in their personal conduct, 
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that Christians must seek to commend their Faith to 
peoples and individuals who have not yet received it. 
“Tf aman love not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love God whom he hath not seen?” 


iV. The Christian Missionin Relation to Rural Problems 
in Asia and Africa. 


The Inclusive Purpose of Missions. 


“The one inclusive purpose of missionary enterprise is 
to present Jesus Christ to men and women the world over 
as their Redeemer, and to win them for entrance into the 
joy of His discipleship. In this endeavour we realize that 
man is a unity, and that his spiritual life is indivisibly 
rooted in all his conditions—physical, mental and social. 
We are therefore desirous that the programme of 
missionary work among all peoples may be sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve the whole man in every aspect 
of his life and relationships. 


“More especially we desire to bring home emphatically 
both:to the mission boards and to the indigenous churches 
the» necessity of a comprehensive programme for those 

“larger sections of the population in any country who 
Jabour for mankind in field or factory and who, in many 
parts of the world as at present ordered, are without many 
of the conditions necessary for that abundant life which 
our God and Father desires for all His children. 


The Rural Problem from the Christian point of view. 


“ The rural work in mission fields is an organic part of 
the service demanded of the Church everywhere—East 
and West—to lead in the effort to build a rural civilization 
that shall be Christian to the core. This effort looks to- 
ward the development of an intelligent, literate and 
efficient rural population, well organized and well led, 
who shall share the economic, the political and the social 
emancipation, as well as the continued advancement of 
the masses of men, who shall participate fully in world 
affairs, and who shall be moved and inspired by the 
Christian spirit. 
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The Aims in Community Development. 


“The following are the main objectives in the effort to 
create and maintain the Christian character in rural 
communities. While they have been differentiated for the 
purpose of presentation, it is obvious that they are vitally 
inter-related. From the Christian viewpoint religion 
should permeate and dominate all the life of the 
community. 

1. ‘The development of Christian character, Christian. 

fellowship and Christian service. 

2. Healthful living in a healthy environment. 

3. The effective cultivation of the physical resources 
necessary to the food supply and the sound economic 
development of people in villages and in the open 
country. 

.4. The improvement of family life through a know- 
ledge of such home activities as the care of children, 
food, sleeping facilities, sanitation, and all that 
centres about the life of women and children. 

dS. A social attitude toward ,neighbours which makes 
possible sincere co-operation despite obstacles of 
religion, nationality, race, colour or language . 

6. The constant recreation of personality—physical, 
mental and spiritual—which mav be gained not onlv 
from a sound use of leisure time, but from an 
appreciation of the beautiful, the good and the 
inspiring in nature and in humanity. 


Agencies for Community Development. 


“It is important to jrealize that if acommunity is to be 
built up it should build itself up; and therefore the wise 
builder will be careful to confine himself so far as possible 
to assisting the community to utilize every individual, 
agency and organization available within itself. The 
main agencies upon which we must rely are the following - 

1. “ The family and the home, as the conserver of the 
race, and the nursery of Christian character. While 
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every care should be exercised to preserve all that is of 

_ permanent value in indigenous family systems, emphasis: 
should be laid upon reaching and renewing the life of the: 
family, and on making it the basal factor of the com- 
munity life. To this end, work for women should receive’ 
major attention and a larger range of activity be opened: 
up for them. 

2. “The Church and religious ‘organisations of every 
desirable type, as the fellowship of believers in Jesus and! 
the exemplars of His way of life. The church building 
should be not only a placeof worship and prayer, but 
should be made a rallying centre for the community. 
The programme of the Church should be extensive enough 
to enable it to minister to the whole life of the whole 
community, in co-operation with other organizations. To 
this end the rural church should be provided with an 
adequate and suitably trained ministry. 


3. “ The school, as the centre of all those educational 
forces that shall train children and youth, and _ assist in 
the various forms of adult and mass education. In this 
connexion we note with satisfaction :that there is a move- 
ment in some countries towards giving special attention to 
rural education as important in itself and as having dis- 
tinct problems of its own. We would emphasize the 
necessity of bringing to bear upon rural schools, and the 
training of teachers for them, all the best results of 
pedagogic science and practice available, so as vitally to 
relate them to the conditions of rural life. 


‘4, “ Voluntary organizations, both economic and 
social, that shall provide for collective effort in the busi- 
ness and social life of the community, such as organi- 
zations for financing, buying and selling, insurance, 
arbitration, as well as for various social activities, such as 
for child weifare, health, maternity training, recreation. 
The closest possible co-operative relations should be 
established with local non-Christian organizations whose 
object is the building of a better community, and our 
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knowledge and experience should be placed at their dis- 
posal if it will assist in making their work effective. It is 
‘important to remember that all such organizations afford 
rural people an opportunity for training in self-government. 


5. “Government, in its various aspects of law and of 
administration, of protection and of research that shall 
‘utilize public funds for the general good of the community. 
Wherever governments are endeavouring to lift up the 
rural life economically and socially they should receive 
‘our intelligent, consistent and continuous co-operation. 
Rather than, duplicate such work we should do all within 
‘our power to extend the benefits of the government’s 
efforts by encouraging the people to take advantage to the 
fullest degree of what it is doing. 


Conclusion. 

“Tn this immense rural work the missionary enterprise 
faces a great opportunity. Much work is under way, but 
much of it does not adequately affect the life and work 
of the people. To be fully successful, it must redeem 
whole communities and bring them into a new and abiding 
social vitality, a truly Christian method of living together. 
The imperative need is for a statesmanlike programme 
of rural missions: 

1. “ As to adequate objectives. 

2. “ As to co-operation of missionary agencies. 

3. “ As to aggressive and concrete programmes both for 

a national and area basis and for local community 
work. 

4. “ As to financial support sufficient to carry on a real 

campaign in rural fields. 

5. * As to selection, enlistment and training of workers. 


We appeal to all boards, officials, missionaries, churches, 
to all other lovers of their fellow-men, to assist in this 
work so vital to the world’s welfare. The rural fields are- 
indeed “‘ white unto the harvest.” 
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18. PRESIDENT’S CLOSING ADDRESS. 


In my address at the opening Devotional Meeting I 
‘brought to your notice the three ambitions of St. Paul—’ 
To be quiet; to be well pleasing unto Him; to proclaim 
‘the Good news not where Christ was already named, and 
I tried to apply these to the life and work of missionaries. 


In the Conference we have been considering the re- 
integration of Native life on a Christian basis and rightly 
so, for while we cannot afford to lose sight of our great 
objective the converting of the heathen and the building 
ofthem up in our most holy faith, yet sanctified common 
sense requires that we should see to it the soil is favour- 
able, that we work under the best possible conditions to 
ensure the favourable reception of our message. More- 
over, we realise that we are called to work for the 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom here and now; that 
Christianity if it is to act as leaven must touch the whole 
of life. Now in Baron Von Hugel’s Letters to which I 
referred in that first address there is an illuminating 
passage on that double function of the Church which he 
describes as world fleeing and world penetrating. The 
difficulty he points out is to keep the balance between the 
two. There have been times when the tendency has been 
to lay too much stress on the world fleeing aspect. No 
one can justly say that such is-our danger to-day. The 
tendency is to pour too much scorn on other-worldliness 
and to talk lightly about establishing the Kingdom of God 
forgetting I feel that after all it is God’s Kingdom and we 
are only his fellow-workers and that we shall achieve but 
little if we neglect our own interior life, our prayer life 
and our life of worship, achieve but little in the deeper 
more lasting sense unless our own life is hid with Christ 
in God. But with this warning to ourselves we must 
realise that we are set as lights on an hill, that we are 
called to act as leaven,—and leaven does not always work 
quietly but often creates great upheavals in the lump. 
And the Christian Church in its world-penetrating work 
must stand for certain great Christian principles. 
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First then I would say that the Christian Churches as a 
whole must throw their whole weight into demanding that 
justice be done to the Native and Coloured people. 


At present I dare not say that they always get justice in 
the Courts. I defy anyone with recent instances in their 
mind to say that when an European is the defendant that 
we can be sure that justice will be done. And the root of 
the evil I believe lies not in the judges or magistrates but 
in the jury system. The original conception of the jury 
system was anoble one—a man must be tried before his 
peers—but we all know that when the case is one of 
Native v. European only one of the two sees his peers. 
among the jury. 


In 1924 at the Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church 
a motion was carried I think unanimously that in all cases. 
between Native and European the jury system should be 
abolished. No notice was taken of the request in the 
Union. It is true that the defendant is allowed to choose 
between a jury and assessors but not unnaturally when 
a white man is a defendant he always chooses a jury—a 
jury mind you which inthis sparsely inhabited country 
must frequently be drawn from the white defendant's 
intimate friends. 





Is it hopeless to go on appealing that the present systen® 
be changed? I cannot believe it. We who feel strongly 
on this point must do all in our power to educate public 
opinion in this important matter. 


Again I believe we as Christians must stand un- 
equivocally for the uplift of the Native economically. 
educationally and in the field of hygiene and health. 

(a.) Economically.—It was good indeed to hear the 
Administrator of the Transvaal say at the opening of our 
Industrial Exhibition in Johannesburg that we need to 
turn the Native into a good consumer. 


Yet public opinion is backward in accepting this, but 
surely it is obvious that if South Africa is ever to become 
a manufacturing country fit to compete with the great 
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mass producing countries across the seas, there must be 
more consumers able to buy the products of the factories 
that are springing up. In a word, we need population, 
and at the present rate of increase from white immigration 
we shall have to wait long enough. Yet all the time we 
have a multitude of potential consumers at our own doors. 
Too often one hears people speak as if the population of 
the Union was a million and a half instead of eight millions. 
When every Native has been so raised in the social scale 
that he consumes three times the amount of South A frica’s 
products that he does to-day, then South Africa’s factories 
will work full time and our Native people, no longer feeling 
they are to be kept down will once more trust the 
Messengers of the Gospel—the suspicion which of late 
years has been growing up towards all white men, mis- 
sionaries included, will die. As Professor Macmillan has 
pointed out, a poor black problem is just as serious as a 
poor white one—perhaps more so, because it threatens to 
develop on such a large scale as those in this part of 
South Africa know all too well. 


We shall then not hesitate to stand for economic pro- 
gress of the Native, however unpopular the cause may be 
in some quarters. 


(b.) Educationally.—Some progress has been made of 
late years but there is so much leeway to be made up that 
unless the Government can help on a scale far larger than 
at present, so far from gaining on the mass of children 
waiting for school we shall fall still further behind. 


I write this before the subject of education has been 
dezlt with by the Conference and I may be covering the 
same ground as some of the speakers—but I would urge 
that as a first step only, the Government be asked to give 
a far larger grant than at present from the General Tax 
Fund; but that is only a first step. 

Our real objective must be that the money set apart for 
Native education should be settled not on the basis of 
revenue available but on the basis of population of children 
of school age as it is among the Whites. 
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This is surely the Christian line to take and incidentally 
it is the wisest. The Native isdetermined to have educa- 
tion—if through our fault or neglect he is driven to.seek 
out unfit teachers we shall have on our: hafids: an -éver 
increasing number, of that type of ill-edueated person who 
besides being bumptious and difficult—for a little learning 
is a dangerous thing—all,tgo readily acquires criminal 
habits. Ido not here touch*on the difficult controversy as 
to whether our education-is.to be literary or vocational— 
though I cannot myself see*how much progress in voca+ 
tional training is to be. madé without a’strong sound 
literary foundation. * a 

Nor is this the place to dwell on those important aspects 
of education which Mr. Oldham and others have emphas- 
ised, education and worship—education and the home life. 
Others more expert than I will have dealt with these. 


(c.) We must, as the Conference has emphasised, as 
Christians work for an improved health service for the 
Native. The conditions under which they live at present 
are appalling. The death-rate, especially the infant death- 
rate, is a disgrace to South Africa and though lately there 
has been a stirring of conscience leading to considerable 
advance, public opinion is only half awake to the disgrace 
and danger. 


If we desired to breed Native criminals, if we desired to 
‘spread dangerous diseases, we could not go about it in a 
more effective way than at present. 

We who follow the Lord Jesus, the Healer of bodies as 
well as souls, must double our efforts ourselves and strive 
bravely and unceasingly to arouse Governments and 
Municipalities to the urgency of the need. 

I have, you will say, wandered far enough from the 
world-fleeing side of the life of the Church—but I realise 
as strongly ass ver that this progress can only be made 
when backed : “by a great volume of earnest prayer from 
those who ttigmselves are Striving day by day to live close 
to God in Christ. For a good Christian if his eyes are set 
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on the heavenly city does not cease to be a good patriot 
and it is because we love South Africa and because we 
realise that what is good for the Native is good for the 
White and that our interests areinextricably interwoven 
that with prayer for wisdom and courage we seek to work 
together for the common good. 


The Bantu is as we seea happy cheerful person, docile 
and tolerant; we must see to it that we do not create the 
under-dog complex thereby adding enormously to the 
difficulty of our missionary work, for if we putin his hands 
a book as explosive in its action as the New Testament, 
a book that tells him of a common father of all, the 
Church is a great brotherhood, and then he sees in the 
words of Browning, “ Our life looks through and spits at 
our creed” can we wonder if in years to come hewill 
welcome the missionaries of Islam who while making far 
lower moral demands (e.g. as regards polygamy) will in 
very fact admit him into a great brotherhood. 


There is one other matter of vital importance. 


Weshould do well to ask ourselves—Have the Christian 
bodies of this land dealt faithfully and courageously with 
their white members in pointing out the great harm done 
by the example too often set our Native brethren. This is 
too great a subject to deal with at length, but when I 
consider the sights the Natives see—the posters in our 
streets, the pictures in our houses, some of our fashions 
in dress, the immoral use to which motor cars are quite 
openly put, I stand aghast at our folly. I cannot help 
feeling that we need to be more outspoken inthis respect. 
To-day we have forgotten that as Dean Church says, 
“The New Testament is avery severe book,” and we have 
no power to ignore this severity in our message to our 
people. But I would not end on this note. 

While working hard along these lines to plant Jerusalem 
in this pleasant land, we must, again I would remind 
you, never be diverted from our great work of pastors 
and evangelists. Paayer is our great weapon. It is when 
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our work is rooted and grounded in love, when our eyes 
are ever fixed on Him whom we serve; when we strive 
ever to remember His command to proclaim the Good 
News, it is then we shall learn to keep the right balance 
between world fleeing and world-penetrating: then shall 
we keep our sense of proportion and the manifold sides 
-of our task will fall into their proper place, and we shall 
keep ever before us the great vision of the prophet ‘‘ The 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 
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19. CONSTITUTION. 


I. NAME. 


This Conference shall be called “ The General Missionary 
‘Conference of South Africa.” 


Il. OBJECTS. 
The objects of the Conference shall be: 
I. Yo promote co-operation and brotherly feeling between 
different Missionary Societies. 


Ii. To labour for the most speedy and effective evangelisation 
of the Native races of South Africa. 


WII. To enlighten public opinion on Christian Missions. 


AV. To watch over the interests of the Native races, and, 
where necessary, to influence legislation on their behalf. 


V. To keep ever in view the goal of establishing self-support- 
ing and self-propagating Native Churches in South 
Africa. 


III. MEMBERS, 


The following shall have the right to become members of the 
“Conference and have the power to vote :— 

(a) Protestant European Missionaries and Missionary Super- 
intendents, whether acting or retired ; 

(b) Officials of Mission Boards of all Churches and Societies 
carrying on work south of the Zambesi and Cunene 
Rivers ; 

(c) Such Native ordained ministers as may from time to 
time be sent by Churches or Societies represented at 
the Conference by European Missionaries. 

'N.B.—The Conference shall have the right to elect as individual 
members any persons whom it may wish to add to its 
membership. 


IV. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Ministers of European Congregations and others specially in- 
terested in Mission work may be enrolled as Associate Members, 
and take part im the discussions of the Conference. 
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V. ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


Those desiring to be enrolled as members shall apply to the 
Executive through its Secretary. 


VI. SUBSCRIPTION. 


A subscription of 7s. 6d., payable at each Conference, shall be 
required from every Member and Associate Member. The 
payment of this subscription shall entitle each to a copy of the 
Report of Proceedings. 


VIL. FREQUENCY OF MEETINGS. 


This General Missionary Conference shall meet every third 
year. 


VIII. PLACE OF MEETING. 


The place and time of each Conference shall be fixed by the 
Executive. 


IX. OFFICE-BEARERS. 


1. The Office Bearers of the General Missionary Conference 
shall be: President, Vice-President, General Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Record Secretary, who shall be elected by ballot 
at the first session of each Conference. 


2. The Executive shall place before the Conference the names 
of not more than three persons deemed by the Executive suit- 
able for each office. These names shall be sent up in the order 
in which they are placed by ballot in the Committee, but other 
nominations may be made within the Conference at the time 
of election. 


3. The Executive appointed at the previous Conference shall 
meet before the first session of the Conference, and shall remain 
in office until after the election of the Office-Bearers, when a 
new Executive shall be appointed. Vacancies occuring in the 
meantime may be filled up by the Executive. 

4. Every Church or Society represented at the Conference 
may nominate one of its members for a seat on the Executive, 
and it shall be competent for the members present at the Con- 
ference to elect additional members as may seem advisable. 

The Office Bearers are ex-officio members of the Executive. 
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5. It shall be competent for the Executive to delegate its 
duties during the period between one Conference and another 
to a Sub-Committee of seven, four being the Office Bearers and 
three being chosen from among the members of the Executive. 


X. DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


I. The duties of the Executive shall be: 

*(a) To direct in general the work of the whole Conference, 
and between the triennial sittings of the Conference to 
carry into effect, as far as possible, the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference ; 

(b) To draw up a programme for the Conference meetings, 
to fix the place and date of the meetings, and make all 
necessary arrangements. 


2. Meetings of the Executive may be convened by the Office- 
Bearers or by one-third of the members of the Executive. 


XI. OCCUPATION COMMITTEE. 


1. This Committee shall consist of seven members, to be nomi- 
nated by the Executive and chosen by the Conference. 


2. Vacancies in the Occupation Committee shall be filled up 
by the Executive. 

3. In cases where complaint is lodged with the Committee the 
official representatives of the complainant and defendant Socie- 
ties shall be admitted to present their cases in propria persona. 
In case either or both Societies are represented on the Occupa- 
tion Committee, these representatives may present their cases, 
and shall refrain from voting when the resolution is taken. 


This Committee shall consider and from time to time report 
on all matters relating to the occupation of territory and the 
delimitation of fields of labour. 


XII. MINUTES. 


Minutes shall be kept of all meetings of the Conference. 

Brief minutes of all important business performed by the 
Executive and Occupation Committees between the triennial 
sittings of the Conference shall be sent to each member of the 
Conference whose annua! subscription is paid, 
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XIII. VOTING. 
All questions brought before the meetings shall be decided by 
a majority vote. In the event of equality of voting the chairman 
shall have a casting vote. 


XIV. PROCEDURE. 

At the opening of the Conference the retiring President shall 
take the chair, and the meeting shall be constituted by prayer. 

A list of the members present shall be read by the Secretary. 

The retiring President will then give his address, after which 
the office-bearers and new Executive shall be elected. 

Every ordinary meeting shall be opened by prayer, after 
which the minutes of the previous meeting shall be read. Reso- 
lutions and amendments thereon shall be duly made and 
seconded ; amendments shall be brought to the vote first. 


XV. QUORUM. 
Five members shall form a quorum of the Executive. 


XVI. ALTERATION OF CONSTITUTION. 
No alteration of this Constitution shall be made except by a 
two-thirds vote of members present at any Triennial Conference. 


Any resolution to alter the Constitution shall be presented to 
the Conference at least one day before it is voted upon. 


20. MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE. 


American Board of Foreign Missions. 


Rev. Dr. J. D. Taylor, 19 Eleanor St., Fairview, Johannesburg. 
Dr. A. B. Taylor, Durban. 

Rev. Ray Philips, 19 Eleanor Street, Fairview, Johannesburg. 
Mrs. F. B. Bridgman, 19 Eleanor St., Fairview, Johannesburg. 
Rev. W. L. Lawrence, Mt. Silinda, S. Rhodesia. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Rev. T. H. Muquibisa, Korsten, Port Elizabeth. 
Rev. C. M. Maxeke, Box 61, Boksburg. 
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Anglican Church. 
Bishop Karney, Westcliffe, Johannesburg. 
Bishop Etheridge, Umtata, C.P. 
Rt. Rev. W. E. Smyth, Fort Hare, Alice. 
Archdeacon Mather, St. Lukes, East London. 
Rev. J. Cowan, Port Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. Holyoake, St. Matthew’s, C.P. 
Miss A. C. Beale, St. Matthew’s, C.P. 
Miss E. M. Cooke, St. Hilda’s, Rosboom, Ladysmith, Natal. 
Miss M. L. Werness, St. Hilda’s, Rosboom, Ladysmith, Natal. 
Rev. W. S. Hall, St. Michaels, Sterkspruit. 
Rev. A. C. Grant, St. Matthew’s, C.P. 
Archdeacon Hulme, Bloemfontein. 
Rev. Josef Tako, Tabankulu. 
Rev. L. L. Kuze, St. Matthew’s, C.P. 
Miss J. Hubback, P.O. All Saints, C.P. 
Miss D. G. Feltham, Training College, Grahamstown. 
Sister Innes, St. Peter’s, Grahamstown. 
Archdeacon Lee, Eshowe, Zululand. 


Baptist Church. 


Rev. J. W. Joyce, 429 Fox Street, Grahamstown. 
Rey. W. C. Maisey, Alice, C.P. 


Berlin Mission Society. 


Rev. J. Wedepohl, Box 203, Pietersburg. 

Rev. C, Nauhaus, Stutterheim. 

Rev. P. E. Schwellnuss, 959 Pretorius Street, Pretoria. 
Rev. S. Schoene, 959 Pretorius Street, Pretoria. 

Rev. H. Muller, Bethany, Orange Free State. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Rev. H. P. M. Steyn, Cape Town. 


Church of Sweden. 


Rev. J. E. Norenius, Box 2647, Johannesburg. 
Rev. R. H. Swenson, Box 59, Roodepoort. 
Rev. H. Hallendorff, Rorke’s Drift, Natal. 
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Congregational Union of South Africa. 
Rev. M. H. Wilson, King Williamstown. 


Dutch Reformed Church. 


Prof. Dr. J. du Plessis, Stellenbosch. 

Rev. A. F. Louw, Stellenbosch. 

Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, Box 1012, Cape Town. 

Mrs. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, 41 Alexandra Avenue, Cape Town. 
Rev. D. Theron, Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 

Rev. J. G. Strydom, Box 399, Bloemfontein. 

Rev. G. L. van Heerde, Box 1012, Cape Town. 

Rev. G. de C. Murray, Umtata. 

Rev. P. P. Joubert, Graaff-Reinet. 

Rev. S. Moloto, Woodchester Park, Holfontein, Pietersburg. 
Rev. P. H. A. Fouche, Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 

Rev, G. P. Stegmann, Saulspoort, Rustenburg. 

Rev. J. Reyneke, Mochudi, Bechuanaland. 

Rev. W. H. Murray, Mkhoma, Nyasaland. 

Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Grt. Zimbabwe, S. Rhodesia. 
Rev. A. van Schalkwyk, Ermelo. 

Rev. G. Willemse, Smithfield. 


Lansdown Interdenominational Mission. 


Rev. J. Hawkins, Somkele, Zululand. 
Mrs. J. Hawkins, Somkele, Zululand. 





London Missionary Society. 


Rey. A. E. Jennings, Kuruman. 
Rev. A. J. Haile, Tigerkloof. 


Norwegian Mission. 


Rev. L. M. Titlestad, 150 Bellevue Road, Durban, Natal. 
Rev. K. M. Titlestad, Umpumulo, Mapumulo, Natal. 


Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 
Rev. G. Dieterlen, Thaba Bosio, Basutoland. 


Rev. L. Mabille, 32 Height Street, Doornfontein, Johannesburg. 
Rev. C. Christiller, Morija, Basutoland. 
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Primitive Methodist Missionary Society. 
Rev. C. Crabtree, Aliwal North. 


Presbyterian Church. 
Rev. Dr. J. Henderson, Lovedale. 
Rev. J. Lennox, Fort Hare, Alice. 
Mr. D. A. Hunter, Lovedale. 
Dr. N. Macvicar, Lovedale. 
Principal Kerr, Fort Hare, Alice. 
Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale. 
Mr. G. G. Kirk, Knockbracken, Paisley, Scotland. 
Rev. A. A. MacPherson, Tsolo, East Griqualand. 
Miss L. M. Forrest, Polela Institute, Bulwer, Natal. 
Rev. C. Koti, Pirie, King Williamstown. 
Rev. S. J. Mvambo, Fort Malan, Idutywa. 
Miss J. Sprigg, Cambridge, East London. 


Roman Catholic Church. 
Father B. Huss, Marianhill, Natal. 








S.A. General Mission. 
Rev. Geo Gale, P.O. Box 988, Cape Town. 








Swiss Romande Mission. 
Rev. B. Terrisse, Chimenbane, Box II, Vila Joao Belo, P.E.A. 
Rev. W. Bourquin, Mvenyane, P.O. Cedarville. 
Rev. S. Bovet, 22 Height Street, Johannesburg. 
Rev. P. Loze, Box 21, Lourenco Marques. 








Students Christian Association. 


Mr. O. B. Bull, P.O. Box 1001, Johannesburg. 
Rev. Max Yergan, Alice, C.P. 


Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


Rev. G. H. P. Jacques, St. John’s Parsonage, Port Elizabeth. 
Rev. C. C. Harris, Clarkebury. 

Rev. A. J. Lennard, Grahamstown. 

Rev. J. H. Greenwood, Bensonvale. 

Rey. H. R. Tourtel, Mt. Arthur, Queenstown. 
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Rev. Dr. J. R. L. Kingon, Middelburg, C.P. 
Rev. A. W. Cragg, Indaleni, Richmond, Natal. 
Rev. A. W. Tarr, Bethal Mission, Butterworth. 
Rev. W. E. Cordingly, Idutywa, C.P. 

Rev. A. A. Wellington, Healdtown, C.P. 


Denomination or Society not specified. 
Mr. E. D. Hareson, Box 468, Bloemfontein. 
Mr. J. B. Johnson, Bolotwa, Glen Grey. 
Rev. J. L. Dube, Ohlange Institute, Phoenix, Natal. 
Miss Alice Jenner, The Haven, Paarl. 
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